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A brief Sketch ofthe Life of the .xie Rev. Joun Pankuvust, A.M, 


Tue Rev. John Parkhurst, the subject of this sketch, was 
the second son of John Parkhurst, Esq. of Catesby-house, in 
the county of Northampton, by Ricarda, the second daughter 
of Mr. Justice Dormer, and was born in June, 1728. He re- 
ceived the earliest rudiments of his education at the school of 
Rugby, in the county of Warwick ;—an education which, b 

intense mental labour, aided by a mind eminently gifted wit 

sound judgment and deep penctration, he rendered perfect in 
itself, and beneficial to the world of letters, as well as to the 
cause of the Christian religion. The whole life of this truly 
excellent man and devout Christian was honourable to human 
nature ; and his death a sublime example of faith and resigna- 
tion. From Warwickshire he removed to Clare-hall, Cam- 
bridge, where he proceeded A. B, 1748, A.M. 1752, and 
was some time fellow of his college. Being a younger brother, 


- he was intended for the Church; but not long after his entering 


into holy orders, his elder brother died: this event made him 
the heir of two considerable estates, the one at Catesby, in the 
county of Northampton, and the other at Epsom, in the 
county of Surrey; but as his father was still living, it was 
some years before he came into the full possession of them ; 
and when he did, the acquisition of fortune produced no change 
in his habits or his pursuits. He continued to cultivate with 
ardour the studies becoming a clergyman ; and from his family 
connections, as well as from his piety and learning, he certainly 
had a great right to look forward to preferment in his profes- 
sion; but an early attachment to retirement, and to a life of 
Vor, &. 44 
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close and intense study, prevented him from seeking any. In 
the capacity of curate, but without any salary, he long officiated 


for a friend with exemplary diligence and zeal. When, several 


years after, it fell to his lot to exercise the right of presentation, 
he was unfashionable enough to consider Church patronage as 
a trust rather than a property; accordingly resisting the in- 
fluence of interest, favour, and affection, he presented to the 
vicarage of Epsom, in the county of Surrey, the Rev. Jona- 
than Boucher. This gentleman was then only known to him 
by character; but having distinguished himself in America 
during the revojution, for his loyalty, and by teaching the un- 
sophisticated doctrines of the Church of England to a set of 
schismatics, at the hazard of his life, Mr. Parkhurst thought, 
and justly thought, that he could not present to the vacant 
living a man who had given better proofs of his having a due 
sense of the duties of his office. 

In the year 1754, Mr. Parkhurst married Susanna Myster, 
daughter of John Myster, Esq. of Epsom. This lady died in 
1759, leaving him a daughter and two sons: both his sons 
have been dead sume ‘years, but his daughter survives him, 
and is the widow of the Rev. James Altham. In the year 
1761 he was married a second time to Millecent Northey, 
daughter of Thomas Northey, Esq. of London, by whom he 
had one daughter, married, in 1791, to the Rev. Joseph 
Thomas. This lady, reared under the immediate inspection 
of her learned and pious father, by an education of the very 
first order, has acquired a degree of classical knowledge which 
is rarely met with in the female world; and those mental en- 
dowments are still more highly embellished by the exercise and 
example of every domestic virtue. 

Mr. Parkhurst’s second wife closed her well-spent life at the 
advanced age of 79, on the 27th of April, 1800, having sur- 
vived him upwards of three years. Never were modest worth, 
unaffected piety, and every domestic virtue, more strongly 
illustrated than in the character of this most amiable and excel- 
lent woman. Her sweetness of temper, simplicity of manners, 
and charitable disposition, are seldom paralleled, and never 
excelled. 

In the year 1763 Mr. Parkhurst began his career of author- 
ship, by publishing, in 8vo. “ A Friendly Address to the Rey. 
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John Wesley, in relation to a principal Doctrine maintained by 
him and his Assistants.” This work, however valuable, we 
may safely say, was of very little importance when compared 
with his next publication, which was “¢ An Hebrew and English: 
Lexicon, without Points; to which is added, a Methodical 
Hebrew Grammar, without Points, adap to me Use: of 
Learners,” 1762, 4to. A 

To attempt a vindication of all the scysertngieel and ie TEN 
phical disquisitions which are scattered through this work, 
would be fruitless ; but it is not perhaps too much to say, that 
we have nothing of the kind equal to it in the English language. 
Continuing to correct and improve this excellent work, he 
published a second edition, much enlarged, in 1778, and a 
third edition in 1792. 

His philological studies were not confined to the Hebrew 
language ; for he published * A Greek and English Lexicon to 
the New, Testament; to which is prefixed a plain and easy 
Greek Grammar,” 1769, 4to. a second edition 1794; and, 
being desirous of making his literary labours more generally 
uscful, he determined on publishing octavo editions of both 
Lexicons, still further enlarged and improved; for he continued 
to revise, correct, add to, and improve these works, till within 
a few days of his death. He had but just completed the 
copies, and received the first proof-sheet of the Greek Lexicon 
from the press, when it pleased the all-wise Disposer of hu- 
man events to take this learned and excellent man to himself. 
Fortunately, the task of filial virtue devolved on his daughter, 
Mrs. Thomas, whose extensively cultivated mind enabled her 
to undertake the charge of completing her father’s purpose ; 
and this work was published in 1798. As, from their nature, 
there cannot be supposed to be any thing in Lexicons that is 
particularly attractive and alluring, the continued increasing 
demand for these two seems to be a sufficient proof of their 
merit. 

In 1787 Mr. Parkhurst published “ the Divinity and Pre- 
existence of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, demonstrated 
from Scripture, in Answer to the First Section of Dr. Priest- 
ley’s Introduction to the History of early Opinions concerning 
Jesus Christ; together with Strictures on some other Parts of 
the Work, and a Postscript relating to a late Publication by 
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Mr. Wakefield.” This work was very generally regarded as: 
performing all that the title-page promised; and accordingly: 


the whole edition was soon sold off. The brief, evasive, and 
unsatisfactory notice taken of this very able pamphlet by Dr. 
Priestley, in a “ Letter to Dr. Horne,” showed only that he 
was unable to answer it. 

Besides the above works, there is in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine ‘for August, 1797, a curious Letter of Mr. Parkhurst’s, 
on the Confusion of ‘Tongues at Babel. 

Mr. Parkhurst was a man of very extraordinary indepen- 
dency of mind, and firmness of principle. In early life, along 
with many other men of distinguished learning, it was ob- 
jected to him that he was a Hutchinsonian. ‘Though Mr. 
Parkhurst continued to read Hutchinson’s writings as long as he 
read at all, he was ever ready to allow that he was sometimes a 
confused and bad writer, and sometimes unbecomingly violent. 
To hdve been deterred from reading the works of an author, 
who, with all his faults, certainly throws out many useful hints, 
for fear of being thought a Hutchinsonian, would have be- 
trayed a pusillanimity of which Mr. Parkhurst was incapable. 
What he believed, he was not afraid to profess; and never 
professed to believe any thingawhich he did not very sincerely 
believes He was indeed a most earnest lover of truth. The 
study of the scriptures was at once the business and pleasure of 
his life ; from his earliest to his latest years, he was a hard stu- 
dent: and, had the daily occupations of every twenty-four 
hours of his life been portioned out, as it is said those of king 
Alfred were, into three equal parts, there is reason to believe 
that a deficiency would rarely have been found in the eight 
hours allotted to study. 

What the fruits have been of a life so conducted, few theolo- 
gians, it is presumed, need to be informed, it being hardly 
within the scope of a supposition, that any man will sit down 
to the study of the scriptures without availing himself of the 
assistance to be obtained from his learned labours. 

Mr. Parkhurst’s character may be collected with tolerable 
accuracy even from this imperfect sketch of his life. His no- 
tions of Church patronage do him honour ; and as a farther in- 
stance of the high sense he entertained of strict justice, and 
the steady resolution with which he practised it on all occasions, 
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an incident which’ occurred between. him and one of his fehants 


muy be here mentioned. » This ‘man falling béhind-hand:in the. 
payment of his rent, which was°£500 per annuity, it: was re- 
presented to his landlord that it was owing to his being over- 
rented.’ This being believed to be the case; @ new valuation 
was made: it was then agreed that, for the future, the rent 
should not be more than £450. Justly inferring, ‘moreover, 
that if the farm was then too'dear, it must necessarily have 
been a/ways too dear; unasked and of his own accord) he im- 
mediately struck off £50 from the commencement of the 
lease ; and instantly refunded all that he had received more 
than £450 per annum. 

. Mr. Parkhurst was in his person ‘rather below the middle 
size, but remarkably upright and firm in his gait. He was all 
his life of a sickly habit: and his leading so sedentary and 
studious a life (it having, for many years, been his constant 
practice to rise at five, and in winter to light his own fire) to 
the very verge of David’s limits of the life of man, is a conso- 
latory proof to men of similar habits, how much, under many 
disadvantages, may still be effected by strict temperance and a 
careful regimen. He also gave less of his time to the ordinary 
interruptions of life than iscommon. In an hospitable, friendly, 
and pleasant neighbourhood, he visited little; alleging, that 
such a course of life neither suited his temper, his health, nor 
his studies.. Yet he was of sociable manners¢ and his conver- 
sation always instructive, always delightful: for his stores of 
knowledge were so large, that he has often been called a walk- 
ing library. He belonged to no clubs ; he freuented no public 
places: and there are few men, who, towards thé close of life, 
may not, ona retrospect, reflect with shame and sorrow, how 
much of their precious time has thus been thrown away, or 
perhaps, worse than thrown away. Like many other men of 
infirm and sickly frames, Mr. Parkhurst was also irritable and 
quick, warm and earnest in his resentments, though never un- 
forgiving. But whether it bevor be not a matter of reproach 
to possess a mind so constituted, it certainly is much to any 
man’s credit to counteract and subdue it by an attention to the 
injunctions of religion. This Mr. Parkhurst effectually did , 
and few men have passed through a long lite more at peace with 
his neighbours, more respected by men of learning, more be- 
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loved by his friends, or more honoured by his family. The 
subject of this biographical sketch serenely closed a life of 
study and of virtue, far removed from the din of senseless 
pleasures and the follies of trivial society, after a most painful 
and lingering iliness of ten months, on the 2ist of February, 
1797, at Epsom in Surrey, where for many years he had re- 
sided. Mr. Parkhurst’s remains now repose in his family 
vault at Epsom, and in the Church there is an exquisitely 
beautiful monument, (executed by that distinguished sculptor 
Flaxman,) raised by conjugal affection and filial piety to'the 


‘mémory of the kind husband, the indulgent parent, and the 


enlightened preceptor. It bears the following inscription 
written by Mr. Parkhurst’s valued and learned friend, the late 
Rev. William Jones, of Nayland, in Suffolk. 


GLORY TO GOD ALONE. 
Sacred to the Memory 
Of the Rev. JOHN PARKHURST, A. M. 
Of this Parish, 
And descended from the Parkhursts of Catesby, in Northamp- 
tonshire. 
His Life was distinguished 
Not by any Honours in the Church, 
But by deep and laborious Researches 
Intorthe treasures of Divine Learning: 
The Fruits of which are preserved in two invaluable Lexicons, 
Wherein the original Text of the Old and New Testament is 
interpreted | 
With extraordinary Light and Truth. 
Reader! if thou art thankful to God that such a man lived, 
Pray for the Christian World, ‘ 
That neither the pride of false Learning, 
Nor the Growth of Unbelief, 
May so far prevail 
As to render his pious Labours in any degree ineffectual. 
He lived in Christian Charity ; 
And departed in Faith and Hope 
On the 21st Day of February, 1797, 
In the 69th Year of his Age. 
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For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


On the two different Genealogies of our Saviour, as given mde St 
Matthew and St. Luke. 


Axmost every infidel has some one lexcunite ohjnieiée, 
upon which he chiefly rests his opposition to Christianity., And 
persons who are desirous of becoming’ firm believers.in the 
Christian religion are sometimes perplexed and discouraged by 
a single difficulty, which they cannot explain to their own satis- 
faction. 

We may perhaps aid in repelling the attacks of infidelity, anil 
in confirming the minds of. some who waver, if we, from time 
to time, devote a few pages of this work to the consideration of 
detached parts of the mass of abiessiens brought against our 
religion. 

All the arguments that can be adduced in support.of infidelity 
have been answered again and again; of course, we can offer 
nothing new in vindication of the truth ; but many times it may 
be difficult, even for one who is thoroughly acquainted with the 
general arguments for Christianity, immediately to recollect the 
answer proper to be made toa particular objection. Itis there- 
fore beneficial, even to the firm believer, that his mind should 
be now and then refreshed by the examination of detached 

ints. 

The two different genealogies of our Saviour, one given by 
St. Matthew, and the other by St. Luke, are regarded by some 
persons as an evidence of fraud or error. in one or both of those 
Evangelists. 

The explanation of this difficulty given by Macknight, in his 
Harmony of the Gospels, must be quite satisfactory to a rea 
sonable mind. We shall here transcribe it. 

After giving his reasons for rejecting the opinion of those 
who attempt to reconcile the two genealogies, by supposing that 
they both exhibit Joseph’s pedigree, the one by his natural, the 
other by his legal father, he adds, “* Upon the whole, this im- 
portant difficulty may be removed more happily, by supposing 
that Matthew gives Joseph’s pedigree, and Luke Mary’s. For 
the words of the latter Evangelist, properly pointed and trans- 
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lated, runs thus: And Fesus hemself, when he began his mi- 
nistry, was about thirty years of ave, being Cas was supposed, 
the son of Foseph) the son of Heli. He was the son of Joseph 
by common report, -but in reality the son of Heli, by his mo- 
ther, who was Heli’s: daughter. We have a parallel example, 
Gen. xxxvi. 2, where Aholibamah’s pedigree is thus deduced : 
Aholibamah, the daughter of Anah, the datighter of Zibéon. 
For since it appears from verse 24, 25, that Ana was the son, 
net the daughter of Zibeon, it is urideniable, that Mosés calls 
Aholibamah the daughter both of Anah and of Zibeon,’ as 
iuke calls Jesus the son both of Joseph and of Heli. And as 
Aholibamah is properly called the daughter of Zibeon, because 
she was his grand-daughter, so Jesus is fitly called the son of 
Heli, because he was his grand-son. In the mean time, the 
common pointing and construction of the passage may be re- 
tained, consistently with the opinion I'am contending for ; be- 
cause, though the words son of Heli should be referred to Jo- 


seph, they may imply no more but that Joseph was Heli’s son- - 


in-law, his son by marriage with his daughter Mary. The an- 
cient Jews and Christians understood this passage in the one 
or other of these senses ; for the Talmudists commonly call 
Mary by the name of Heli’s daughter. 

“ That Matthew should have deduced our Lord’s pedigree, 
by enumerating the ancestors of Joseph, who was not his real 
father, may be accounted for on the supposition that he wrote 
posterior to Luke, who has given his real pedigree, and that he 
intended to remove the scruples of those who knew. that Mes- 
siah was to be the heir of David’s crown. In this'view, though 
Joseph was not Christ’s real father, it was directly for the Evan- 
gelist’s purpose to derive his pedigree from David, and show 
that he was the eldést‘surviving branch of the posterity of that 
prince ; because this point established, it was well enough un- 
derstood that Joseph, by marrying our Lord’s mother, after he 
knew she was with child of him, adopted him for his son, and 
raised him both to the dignity and the privileges of David's 
heir. Accordingly the genealogy is concluded in terms which 
imply this: Jacob begat oseph, the husband of Mary, of whom 
was born Fesus. Joseph is not called the father of Jesus, but 
the husband of his mother"Mary. To conclude, the privileges 
fullowing this adoption will appear to be more essentially con- 
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nected with it, if, as is probable, Joseph never had any child. 
For thus, the regal line of David’s descendants by Solomon 
failing in Joseph, his rights were properly transferred to Jesus, 
his adopted son, who indeed was of the same family, though 
by another branch. Matthew therefore has deduced our Lord’s 
political and royal pedigree, with a view to prove his title to 
the kingdom of Israel, by virtue of the rights which he ac- 
quired through his adoption; whereas Luke explains his na- 
tural descent, in the several successions of those from whom 
he derived his human nature. 

“ That the genealogy, not only of our Lord’s mother, but of 
his reputed father, should have been givea by the sacred his 
torians, was wisely ordered; because the two taken together 
prove him to be descended of David and Abraham in every 
respect, and, consequently, that one of the most remarkable 
characters of the Messiah was fulfilled in him; the principal 
promises concerning the great personage, in whom all the fa- 
milies of the earth were to be blessed, having been made to 
those patriarchs in quality of his progenitors; first to Abraham, 
Gen. xxii. 18, then to David, Psalm cxxxii. 11, 12.” 

But, after all, supposing it impossible for us to reconcile of 
explain the difference between these two genealogies, no infer- 
ence prejudicial to the authority of Scripture can justly be de- 
duced from this discordance. These accounts of our Lord’s 
pedigree were written and published in the midst of the Jews, 
and principally for their satisfaction. Now the Jews certainly 
possessed the means of detecting any fraud with regard to the 
genealogy of a noted person of their nation; so that it would 
have been folly in either of the Evangelists to attempt a forgery 
of this kind; and still greater folly for each to make up his 
own story, without inquiring what was said by the other. We 
may rest assured, that if these genealogies were such as the 
early Christians dared to present to the examination of their 
enemies, there can be little doubt of their authenticity, how- 
ever irreconcilable they may appear to us, who do not possess 
the means of duly examining them. 

The above quotation from Dr. Macknight serves to answer 
another objection raised by infidels. They say that Christ was 
to be of the seed of David, but that the genealogies in the 
New Testament are of Joseph, who was only his nominal fa- 
Von. 8. 46 
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ther; and that, consequently, they do not prove Christ to be 
descended from David. By the explanation above given, it 
appears as though the Evangelists wished to afford the Jews all 
possible satisfaction in this point, by showing that he was de- 
scended from David both by his mother and by his supposed 
father. M. 








An Account of the Labours of the Missionaries in New-Fersey, 
sent by the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. From Humphrey's Account of the Society. 


NEW-JERSEY was formerly reckoned part of Nova Belgia, 
or New-York government; but the Duke of York, to whom 
the whole country was granted by king Charles the second, 
gave this part, in the year 1664, to John Lord Berkeley, and 
Sir George Carteret ; the province was by them divided into 
two countries, and named East and West Jersies, and governed 
by different governors: But in the year 1702, the proprietaries 
surrendered their rights to her late majesty queen Anne, and 
both countries had one name, New-Jersey. The first Euro- 
pean inhabitants were the Swedes: the Dutch from New-York 
encroached on them; but the English having dispossessed the 
Dutch at New-York, made themselves masters of this country 
also. This province extends itself in length on the sea coasts, 
and on Hudson’s Bay, about 120 miles, and in the broadest 
part is near of the same extent. " 

The first English inhabitants of this country were Quakers 
and Anabaptists, and the first governor of East New-Jersey, 
was Mr. Barclay, the Quaker, famous for his writings, but not 
the author of the Apology: for this reason the people here 
used to repair to Philadelphia, the principal town of the Qua- 
kers, at their yearly meetings. The division among the Qua- 
kers, which arose at Philadelphia, concerning the suffictency of 
the light within every man to salvation without any thing else, 
spread also among this people ; and a considerable number of 
persons, of a more sober understanding, began to think the 
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written word of God and the instituted means of grace ought 
to be more carefully attended to. In the year 1702, the Rev. 
Mr. Keith and Mr. Talbot were travelling preachers from this 
society in those countries ; and as the sober Quakers of New- 
Jersey agreed with many of their brethren at Philadelphia in 
opposing the enthusiastic Foxian Quakers, they were induced, 
by hearing some sermons from Mr. Keith and Mr. Talbot, to 
inquire what was the doctrine and discipline of the Church of 
England. In a little time, a considerable congregation gather- 
ed themselves together at Burlington, resolving to receive the 
Church of England worship. 

Burlington is situate on the river Delaware, is the capital 
town of that division, called West-Jersey, containing above 200 
families: the place was honoured with the courts being kept 
here ; the houses were neatly built of brick, and the market 
well supplied with provisions. As-.the people had agreed to 
conform with the Church of England, their next care was to 
get a Minister. They had heard Mr. Keith and Mr. Talbot 
often preach, and the latter was particularly acceptable to many 
of them. Mr. Talbot also was desirous to employ his labours 
in this country, rather than in any other place. They invited 
him to stay with them, and sent over a request to the Bishop 
of London, and to the society, desiring he might be settled 
among them, which was granted. There were several gentle- 
men of considerable interest in this country, who had been 
educated in the Church of England; particularly Col. Cox, 
then one of her majesty’s council there, Col. Quarry, Col. 
Morris, and Mr. Jeremiah Bass; they all encouraged this dis- 
position of the people, and numbers fell off from Quakerism 
daily. | q 
The people began soon to set about building a Church. The. 
Church of St. Mary had its foundation stone laid in the year 
1703, on the 25th of March, and was therefore named St. 
Mary’s. The building was carried on with that zeal and vi- 
gour, that on Whitsunday, in 1704, divine service was per- 
formed, and the sacrament administered in it to a large con- 
gregation. A burying place of three acres was purchased soon 
after, and well fenced in: and the Lord Cornbury, then Go- 
vernor of this province and New-York, upon application made 
to him by the members of the Church, made them a body in- 
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corporate, with all powers and privileges requisite. In the 
year 1708, Queen Anne sent this Chureh, and several others: 
in this province, communion-table cloths, silver chalices and 
salvers, and pulpit cloths. .The members of the Church m- 
creased, and they began to think of purchasing a Glebe for 
their Minister. Dr. Frampton, then Bishop of Gloucester, 
dying about this time, and leaving 100 pounds towards propa- 
gating the gospel in America, at the sole direction of Dr. 
Compton, then Bishop of London, it was at the instance of 
dame Catharine Bovey, of Hackley, in Gloucestershire, who 
had been a benefactress before to this Church, laid out in the 
purchase of a convenient house, and six acres of land, adjoin- 
ing.te the Church at Burlington; and about the year 1710, Mr. 
Thomas Leicester gave, by his last will, 250 acres of land to 
this Church for ever, 

Mr. Talbot continued, m his, mission, very diligent, and with 
much success; gud as there were many congregations of people. 
in that country which had no Ministers resident among them, . 
he spared no pains in going, and performing all the ministerial 
ofices among them. He was a very zealous and industrious 
man. He came over to England about the year 1719, and re- 
turned afterwards to New-Jersey. But the Society received 
advices, that he bad fallen into an open disaffection to the pre- 
sent happy establishment, and, had neglected to use the prayers 
in the liturgy for the King and royal family ; upon which he 
was immediately discharged the Society’s mission: he died 
there in the year 1727. The Rev. Mr. Horwood hath been 
sent lately to this city; and accounts have been sent, that he 
makes a progress, in his mission. 

New- Bristol lies opposite to Burlington, on the other side 
the Delaware ; the people forsook Quakerism much about the 
same time as the inhabitants of Burlington did. A Church 
was soon erected here through the zeal of the people, espe- 
cially through the means of two worthy gentlemen of this place, 
Mr. John Rowland, and Mr. Anthony Burton, who were 
chiefly instrumental in this work, They had no missionary 
sent to reside among them constantly, but used to be visited by 
the Minister of Buriingjon. The Rev. Mr. Talbot, who was 
fixed at Burlington, used frequently to cross the water to them, 
and preach, and perform all other Mimisterial, offices. Mr. 
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Thorowgood Moor used also to visit them when he was at 
Burlington, in Mr. Talbot’s absence. The people were sensi- 
hle the Society were not able to establish Missionaries in every 
place, and were therefore content to be assisted by the Minis- 
ter of Burlington; and the Society have always given direc- 
tions, that the Minister of that place should take Bristol into 
his care. The Church here is named St. James, as being 
opened near that day. 

Hopewell and Maidenhead are two neighbouring towns, con- 
taining a considerable number of families. The people of 
Hopewell showed a very early desire of having the Church of 
England worship settled among them; and in the year 1704 
built a Church, with voluntary contributions, though they had 
no prospect then of having a Minister’ The Rev. Mr. May 
was there some short time, but Mr. Talbot, from Burlington, 
often visited them ; they sent several letters to the Society, de- 
siting a Missionary, but the Society could not then undertake 
anew charge. This Church was for ten years vacant; which 
was a great disappomtment to the people; yet they continued 
all that time in the same mind, and whenever any Missionary, 
oecasionally going that way, gave them a sermon, they con- 
stantly came to the Church service. However, in 1720, the 
Rev. Mr. Harrison was appointed Missionary there, with the 
care of Maidenhead. During his continuance there, he was 
diligent in alt parts of his duty, and the people were well satis- 
fied with his labours; but he soon wrote the Society word, that 
he was not able to undergo the fatigue of constantly riding be- 
tween two places; and in 1723 he removed to a Church in 
Staten-Island, in New-York government, which the Governor 
of that province appointed for him. 

The inhabitants of Salem wrote a very earnest letter to the 
Society, desiring they might have a Missionary settled among 
them. The Rev. Mr. Holbrook was sent there in the year 


1722. As soon as he came among them, the people, though 


generally poor, contributed very freely towards raising a neat 
brick Church; they made application to the Church people at 
Philadelphia, for their assistance, and received considerable 
contributions from them. Mr, Holbrook soon after acquainted 
the Society, that many of the inhabitants lead a more Christian 
life; eight grown persons, men and women, had desired and 
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received baptism, and a considerable number of children had 
been baptized. That in the discharge of all parts of his Mi- 
nisterial office, he had the satisfaction of finding the people se- 
riously disposed, and the numbers of the Church members 
daily increasing. 

Elizabeth-Town is avery considerable place, exceeds any 
other in the province of East-Jersey, both for the largeness of 
its buildings, and the number of inhabitants, consisting of 300 
families. It lies three miles within a creek, opposite to the 
west end of Staten-Island. Here the English settled first, and 
this place thrived the most. The government of the province 
is managed here; the assemblies are held, and the greatest part 
of the trade of the whole colony carried on here. The Rev. 
Mr. Brook was sent Missionary in the year 1704; and by the 
Lord Cornbury’s direction, then Governor of this province, he 
officiated at Perth-Amboy sometimes. The number of people 
in both places was very considerable, and their ways of worship 
various ; they were chiefly Independents, but many not profes- 
sing any religion. However, by diligent application, he per- 
suaded the better disposed of all sorts to consider and attend 
more to their spiritual concernment. He preached to numbers 
of Independents and others; they began soon to approve of the 
Church of England service. The wiser people resolved to 
settle their religious affairs in a more orderly manner. When 
Mr. Brook came first among them they had no place set apart 
for celebrating divine worship ; however, he had leave, at first, 
to preach in Col. Townly’s house; that became too small for 
his growing congregation in half a year’s time ; the best place 
that could be got was a barn, and that they were forced to re- 
linquish in winter. The members of our communion were 
now a large body of people; they resolved to build a Church ; 
and, accordingly, on St. John the Baptist’s day, in the year 
1706, the foundation of a Church was laid, whose name it 
therefore bears. The Church was soon after completed ; it is 
a strong and well completed brick building, 50 feet long, 30 
broad, and 20 in height, very handsomely finished. 

Mr. Brook used exceeding diligence in his cure, and was 
pleased to find the best of all sorts of people coming over to the 
Church of England. He exerted himself, and at times used 
to perform divine service at seven places, 50 miles in extent ; 
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namely, at Elizabeth-Town, Rahway, Perth-Amboy, Cheese- 
quakes, Piscataway, Rocky-Hill, and in a congregation at 
Page’s. This duty was very difficult and laborious. Besides 
preaching, he used to catechise and expound fourteen times in 
a month ; this obliged him to be on horseback almost every 
day, which was expensive, as well as very toilsome to him. 
However, this diligence raised a very zealous spirit in many 
of the people. The inhabitants of Perth-Amboy presently sat 
about getting materials for building a stone Church. The in- 
habitants of Piscataway repaired an old dissenting meeting- 
house for present use, and collected among themselves 100 


pounds towards building a stone Church. While these things _ 


were going on, Mr. Brooks dies, in the year 1707, very much 
lamented by the people then, and remembered, with much ho- 
nour, several years after his death, in a letter wrote by the 
Church members there, to the Society, thanking them for send- 
ing another Missionary to succeed our worthy and never te be 
Sorgotten Pastor, Mr. Brooks, whose labours afforded universal 
satisfaction to us. , 

The Rev. Mr. Vaughan was appointed Missionary there ; 
he hath very successfully carried on the work of the Ministry. 
At first he met with many difficulties and discouragements, 
which by his well-reguiated conduct, and discreet zeal, he 
peaceably overcame. ‘The main body of his congregation were 
but just brought over from various ways; these he kept together 
without much trouble. He visited the remaining dissenters of 
all kinds, at their houses, and without using any angry disput- 
ings, engaged many to aconformity. In the year 1711 he ac- 
quainted the Society with the progress he made. That he had a 
large congregation at Elizabeth-Town constantly, and had 30 
communicants monthly ; he had baptized 80 children, and 12 
grown persons, in the space of two years; that he kept con- 
stantly a monthly lecture at Rahway, where he preached to a 
small congregation, and catechised their children; that several 
families of the neighbouring town, Woodbridge, had hereupon 
requested him to make them a visit, which he gladly and pre- 
sently complied with, taking this to be a plain demonstration of 
their good disposition to receive the Church doctrines, instead 
of various opinions of Quakerism and Anabaptism. 
Woodbridge is a good town, situate on a creek in the Sound, 
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formed by Staten-Island and the Jersey; it contained 120 fa- 
milies. The small congregation which embraced the Church 
of England worship, and came to hear Mr. Vaughan, made a 
subscription of 100 pounds, and raised a timber frame, clap- 
boarded. Mr. Vaughan used to officiate here once a fortnight 
in the afternoon. He represented to the Society the want of large 
Bibles and Common Prayer Books for the Churches; and of Bi- 
bles and Common Prayers, Expositions on the Catechism, and 
other devotional and practical tracts for the people ; that it 
would be a great charity to numbers of the inhabitants, not only 
on account of their ignorance of the doctrines of Christianity, 
but also of their poverty, and the difficulty of getting Socks, 
The Society by the first conveyance, sent-him large Bibles and 
Common Prayer Books for the Churches, 100 Bibles and 
Common Prayers, and five pounds worth of small tracts, to be 
distributed among the poorer people. The Society have been 
since informed, these books proved very useful in leading many 
into a due knowledge of the duties of a Christian life. 

Mr. Vaughan extended also his labours at times to Piscat- 
away, about ten miles distant from Elizabeth-Town, commo- 
diously situate about six miles up the river Raritan, and consist- 
ing of 80 families. Much the greater number of the people 
here were very well disposed, and attended the public worship 
at stated times, with a great deal of devotion. But several of 
the inhabitants were infected with the errors of the Anabaptists 
and Sabbatarians, the latter of which did in a sort Judaize in 
their manner of keeping Saturday, and refused showing any 
regard to the Lord’s day, by abstaining from any of their or- 
dinary callings. However, at length several came to hear the 
prayers of the Church, and many young people, who had no 
inveterate prejudices, were pretty constant in their attendance. 
As yet there was no Church built ; but Mr. John Burroughs,.a 
serious Christian, gave the people the use ef his house, which 
they frequented several years, to attend divine worship. 

Mr. Vaughan continued to discharge the duties of his mis- 
sion with good success. ‘The members of the Church of Eng- 
land wrote a letter to the Society, in the year 1717, retui:.ing 
thanks for the settling of Mr. Vaughan among them, expres- 
sing themselves farther thus: “ We esteem ourselves happy 
under his pastoral care, and have a thorough persuasion of 
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mind, that the Church of Christ is now planted among us in 
its purity. Mr. Vaughan hath, to the great comfort and edifi- 
cation of our families, in these dark and distant regions of the 
world, prosecuted the duties of his holy calling with the utmost 
application and diligence; adorned his character with an ex- 
emplary life and conversation; and so behaved himself, with 
all due prudence and fidelity ; showing uncorruptness, gravity, 
sincerity, and sound speech; that they who are of the contrary 
part, have no evil thing to say of him.” ‘The Society received 
several other accounts, to the same purport. 

Perth-Amboy hath from the first been under the Society’s 
care. It is said to be a very pleasant, healthy, and commo- 
dious place ; situate at the mouth of the river Raritan, which 
falls into Sandy-hook bay, able to contain a great fleet of ships, 
and never frozen: so commodious for trade, that ships in one 
tide can come up to the merchant’s door. It is but a small 
place, though honoured with the name of a city, and is much 
exceeded by Elizabeth-Town. Upon the English conquest of 
this country, the religious affairs were for a long time very un- 
settled; the new comers being employed in ordering their plan- 
tations and trade. For some time no congregations met for 
celebrating public divine worship, either in the Presbyterian 
way, or according to the Church of England. However, some 
Clergymen, occasionally passing through this place, performed 
divine service, and administered the sacraments; by this means 
the sober people kept some remembrance of the Church of 
England service. At last, severai of the proprietaries ‘of the 
eastern division requested Bishop Compton to send them a Mi- 
nister. The Rev. Mr. Edward Perthuck was tent; upon his 
arrival at Perth-Amboy, the council of the proprietaries set 
apart one of the houses (which had been formerly built at the 
charge of the general proprietaries) for the peculiar service 
and worship of God, atcording to the laws of England. This 
house, by a number of good people, was soon pewed and fitted 
up for the intended religious use. Mr. Perthuck performed 
divine service here, and sometimes when he attended the Ga- 
vernor to Burlington, had the public town-house allowed him 
to preach in; this was before the establishment of this Society. 

The first Missionary employed here by the Society was Mr. 
Brooks, mentioned above. He frequently visited this city, by 
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the Lord Corbury’s direction, then Governor of New-York. In 
the year 1705 the people grew zealous to have the Church 
worship established among them, and began to prepare mate- 
rials for building a Church; but Mr. Brooks’ death happening 
soon, it occasioned a delay. The Society directed Mr. Vaug- 
han to take what care he could of this city, and he frequently 
visited them, and was very useful and acceptable to the people. 
The Rev. Mr. Haliday did reside here some time, but he did 
not continue long. Mr. Vaughan acquainted the Society, in 
the year 1721, that the people of this city had now erected a 
Church, a well compacted building of stone and brick, on a 
lot of ground given for that purpose, by Thomas Gordon, 
George Willocks, and John Barclay, Esquires, who have 
transferred and conveyed their title to the Church-wardens and 
Vestry of the said Church; the remaining part of this lot, be- 
ing two acres of land, is for a parsonage house, for a public 
school, and for a house for the schoolmaster, when they shall 
be provided with a person of suitable abilities for that purpose. 
Besides this, Mr. George Willocks, and Major John Harrison, 
have ziven twelve acres of land, contiguous to the city, for a 
glebe for an Episcopal minister for ever. There hath been also 
given to the Church, by the will of a pious and charitable gen- 
tlewoman, Mrs. Margaret Willocks, deceased, wife of Mr. 
John Willocks, a house in which she lived, and two acres of 
land thereto belonging, for the use of the minister there, being 
of the Church of England, for ever. This last gift is rec- 
koned to be worth 400 pounds sterling money. 

Tie Society observed, with much satisfaction, this zeal of 
the people, and resolved now to send a resident missionary to 
this place. The Rev. Mr. Skinner was sent in the year 1721. 
He was received by the people with much kindness and civility. 
Accounts were transmitted to the Society, of the favour the 
inhabitants showed him, and that the congregation at Amboy 
increased considerably, and the other at Piscataway was daily 
growing, and would in a little time, in all probability, be as 
numerous as any in those parts. Soon after Mr. Skinner’s.ar- 
rival, the people of Piscataway built themselves a handsome 
wooden chapel. Both congregations increased every year. 

The Society have supported also one schoolmaster at Bur- 
lington, from the year 1712, to teach the poorer children to 
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read, write, cypher, and the Church catechism. Accounts and 
certificates have been transmitted to the Society, from time to 
time, of his teaching school with diligence. The schoolmas- 
ter’s name is Rowland Ellis. 

The people of this country, though they have no law which 
might oblige them to build Churches, have, nevertheless, out 
of their own Christian disposition, built seven convenient 
Churches, and have, according to their abilities, contributed 
freely towards the support of their ministers ; and the member 
of the Church communion increase continually. 








For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


Appendix to the Comparison of the Controversy between the Cal- 
vinists and the Arminians, with the rest of the Holy Scrip- 


tures. 


| Continued from p. 299. } 


2. An Analysis of the Rev. Fonathan Edwards's Interpretation 
of the last ten Verses, in the fifth Chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans. 


‘Tue interpretation here referred to, is in Mr. Edwards’s 
Treatise of Original Sin. The book had never been seen by 
the author of the present work, until after his finishing of the 
part to which this is an appendix. The treatise on original sin, 
like that of the same writer on free-will, is here thought to 
manifest strong marks of his metaphysical and acute mind. 
A very great proportion of the book being directed against the 
Socinian principles of Dr. Taylor, to whose book on the same 
subject it is an answer, has no bearing on the present work. 
And of what may be considered as applying, it is here sup- 
posed, that no occasion is given for a reconsideration of the sub- 
ject; except in what the ingenious author has said on the above 
named passage in the epistle to the Romans; in which there 
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are some matters, not found in Calvinistic writers the most 
commonly met with. 

The writer of this knows of no Calvinist, more entitled to 
the praise of consistency, than Mr. Edwards. There is a com- 
plaint frequently made by the advocates of the system main- 
tained by him, that their opponents charge them with conse- 
quences not fairly drawn. But it is here believed, that some 
of the most forbidding of those consequences may be found 
distinctly drawn ; not from oversight or want of circumspection 
in the author ; which would be contrary to his known character ; 
but, as was hinted, from that consistency of reasoning, which 
seems to have reconciled him to any consequences, on which 
he may have been landed by deductions, thought by him to 
have been safely begun and closely linked together. 

On the subject of hereditary sinful disposition, this part of 
the character of Mr. Edwards appears conspicuous. For in- 
stead of making the frequent distinction of actions formally 
good, yet not so in regard to the want of the true governing 
principle, he represents all the thoughts and the desires of man, 
as in themselves essentially unholy and mischievous. Thus 
[page 191] in Rom. iii. 10—18, quoted from the fourteenth 
Psalm, which Mr. Edwards considers as descriptive of human 
nature, instead of a corrupt state of society taken collectively, 
agreeably to what is here thought the evident drift both of the 
Apostle and of the Psalmist ; it is said among other things thus: 
“ The expressions are evidently chosen to denote a most ex- 
treme and desperate wickedness of heart. An exceeding de- 
pravity is ascribed to every part: to the throat, the scent of an 
open sepulchre ; to the tongue and lips, deceit and the poison 
of asps; to the mouth, cursing and bitterness: of the feet it is 
said, they are swift to shed blood: and with regard to the 
whole man it is said, destruction and misery are in their ways.” 
Many other extracts might be made, to show, that these and 
the like things are what all men are supposed to be impelled to 
by natural inclination; until this is rectified by conversion. 
And instead of such representations as are made even by some 
Calvinists, from the passage in Matt. xvill. 35, concerning 
infants, Mr. Edwards contends, that the commendation is 
merely negative, “ For let their nature [says he, page 320] 
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be ever so corrupt; yet surely ’tis no wonder, that they be not 
guilty of positive wicked action at all. A young viper has a 
malignant nature, though incapable of doing a malignant ac- 
tion ; and at present appearing a harmless creature.” 

On the subject of imputation also, to which the ensuing 
analysis will be confined; Mr. Edwards seems more unqualified 
and less regardful of offensive consequences, than the advocates 
of the system generally. These presume, as the pre-requisite 
of imputation, the consent of the descendant, by sin existing in 
itself, to the sin of the forefather. Aud although such consent 
may be no more than the thought or the inclination which exists 
in embryo; yet herein is believed a provision against the ob- 
jection of either creating in a state of guilt, or damning ina 
state of innocency. Not so Mr. Edwards; who pleads for the 
reasonableness of\a divine constitution ; according to which, as 
an injury to the root of a tree affects its branches in every leaf ; 
so God might reasonably cause, that the sinful will of a federal 
head should immediately produce sin in the wills of all the per- 
sons united with it under covenant. And even the consequence 
of this, as involving the damnation of infants, was evidently 
what the mind of Mr. Edwards did not revolt from. But these 
are matters which will be more fully opened in what follows. 
The disquisition of Mr. Edwards is divided into two parts. 


PART I. 


Here are eight remarks of Mr. Edwards on the interpreta- 
tion to which he objects. 

The first turns on the meaning of the word “ death.” That 
the original and obvious meaning is a termination of life, is not 
denied by him. And that it receives a more extended sense, 
so as to include future misery, does not seem to have been de- 
nied by the writer whom he opposes. The question remains— 
Which is the sense, in the place?) Mr. Edwards argues for the 
latter, from a similar use in the last verse of the next chapter, 
and in the last verse of the present. In regard to the former, 
he is certainly correct ; there being in that chapter a transition 
to matters of Christian practice. But it is conceived, that he is 
not correct in regard to the other place ; and that his mistake 
turns on the equivocal sense of the words “ eternal life.” That 
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they may express celestial happiness, placed in contrast to eter- 
nal misery, is conceded. In themselves, however, they mean 
no more than a never ending existence ; which is contrasted by 
the Apostle, pertinently to his argument, with an extinction of 
being. But why did Mr. Edwards go below the passage, in 
quest of the meaning of the word “ death ;” when it is used in 
the verse but one before the passage; where we are said to be 
“ reconciled to God” by the death of Christ? And the words 
“ die” and “ died” are used just before. If these words, in 
the places cited, relate to temporal death—as will doubtless be 
acknowledged—they are more decisive of the sense in the 
twelfth verse, than any thing below it, even had that been as 
Mr. Edwards states; which is conceived to be not the fact. 
He is indeed aware of the advantage, which the connection 
gives to his opponent: and to do it away, he produces passages, 
in which the two senses of life and death are promiscuously 
used; as John xi. 25, 26; and Matt. x. 39. And he shows 
from modes of speech in common life, how, in different sen- 
tences, one sentence may have respect to one part ; and another 
sentence to a different part, of the same subject. Nothing of 
this is denied. But it is contended, that the sense of the word 
“‘ death,” here advocated, arises out of the very design of the 
Apostle’s discourse ; which was the running of a parallel be- 
tween the loss of immortality in Adam, and the regaining of 
it in Christ. 

Mr. Edwards’s second remark has no influence on the system 
here sustained ; however it may apply to that which he op- 
poses. It was a point with the latter, to deny that the sin of 
Adam affected any besides himself. In refutation, Mr. Ed- 
wards pertinently says, that on such a ground, it was nothing 
to the purpose in the Apostle to state, that “ by one man sin 
entered into the world ;” because the object was to show, not 
how it began in a single instance, but how it got abroad and 
abounded. 

Alike foreign to the present argument, is Mr. Edwards’s 
third remark—that on the principles opposed to his, the tone 
of the causal particles “ through” and “ by” is done away. 
It is so; unless in the sin of Adam there be seen a causality, 
in reference to the mortality of his whole posterity. 

It may also be said of the fourth, that it treats of something 
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foreign to the present object. The remark is in opposition to 
a position of Dr. Taylor, that the entailment of mortality was 
not a dispensation of displeasure, but an exercise of grace and 
kindness. The author of this, not having access to Dr. Tay- 
lor’s work, does not know his sense on the present point, fur- 
ther than as he gathers it from the work of the opponent. If 
Dr. Taylor meant no more, than that the punishment was in- 
flicted, under the design of making it finally subservient to 
good ; it is difficult to perceive the error. But it would rather 
appear from the statement on the other side, that he contended 
for its being no punishment at all: which is contrary to the 
whole tenor of the history. 

The weight of the fifth remark of Mr. Edwards, is against 
what is here conceived to be the true construction of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth verses of the passage—“ For until the 
law, sin was in the world; but sin is not imputed where there 
is no law. Nevertheless, death reigned from Adam to Moses, 
even over them that had not sinned after the similitude of 
Adam’s transgression.” In order to perceive the principle on 
which the advocated sense is grounded; it should be remem- 
bered, that the argument of the Apostle is directed against 
persons, among whom it must have been a familiar idea, that 
death had been a specific penalty, consequent on the breach of 
a positive institution. He makes this a postulatum ; noticing, 
as anecessary appendage to it, that since from Adam to Moses 
there wag no law with this penalty; and since there was re- 
quired such a law, with such a penalty, in order to the effect ; 
all of the human race, intervening between Adam and Moses, 
had incurred the death inflicted for Adam’s sin on all. These 
were points, which the aim of the Apostle’s argument made 
no call. on him to prove ; and he refers to them as acknowledged 
principles ; in order to show, what he had especially in view, 
that the death of Christ was for all, both Jews and Gentiles. 
Mr. Edwards treats the passage, as if the Apostle were en- 
deavouring to prove, what he is here supposed to have pre- 
sumed: and therefore, the charge of inconsequential reasoning 
does not lie against the sense here contended for, however it 
may have lain against that of Dr. Taylor. For the same rea- 
son, there is nothing to the present purpose, however pertinent 
it may have been in answer to the same gentleman, in all Mr. 
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Edwards has said concerning the right of God to inflict death, 
as the punishment of breaches of the law of nature. There is 
no doubt of this; although Jews and Christians must believe, 
that it was actually inflicted for the breach of positive law. 
And this fact might reasonably be—not proved, but—appealed 
to by St. Paul, because of its subserviency to a matter beyond 
it in his contemplation. It is here conceived, that the interpre- 
tation given will derive an accession of strength; if, on the 
very respectable authority of the Alexandrian manuscript, we 
read * was not imputed” [xx royero] instead of * is not im- 
puted” [x sArcyras]; this bearing the appearance of an abstract 
proposition; and the other agreeing better with a fact referred 
to. If the criticism be correct; the latter part of the verse 
[un ovros voue] should be rendered—* there being no law.” 

The sixth remark may be considered as confined to the p»cu- 
liarities of Dr. Taylor’s scheme; and to argue well, that there 
could be no grace in redemption, which yet the passage is ac- 
knowledged to affirm, if there had been no penalty on the apos- 
tacy. 

The seventh remark relates to the signification of the words 
“ judgment,” “ condemnation,” “ justification” and “ righte- 
ousness.” Mr. Edwards’s charge of misusing the first two no 
further applies to the present system, than as it may be said to 
involve judgment and condemnation passed on innocent per- 
sons: there being acknowledged, that the loss of immortality 
was through Adam to his posterity. To prepare for gn answer 
to this, there should be noted—what will not be denied—that 
the words in question, as used in the New Testament, are not 
confined to what awaits mankind in eternity. As the subject 
then regards temporal death, that is, an abridgement of the 
divine bounty to the species; and as the words, in the place 
under consideration, have not a moral but a forensic meaning ; 
they might very well be used to express a change of the divine 
dispensations, without being designed to charge crime by impu- 
tation, where there was none in fact. Under this judicial con- 
struction of the word, one of the evangelists [Luke xxiii. 32} 
does not scruple to imply, that his blessed Master was a male- 
factor; where it is said—* there were two other malefactors led 
with him to be put to death.” Some indeed, trom what is here 
conceived to be misapplied delicacy, endeavour to avoid this, 
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by putting a stop between “ other,” which they change into 
“* others,” and “ malefactors.” This not only renders the words 
in combination an unusual expression; but is alien from the 
spirit of the remark made soon after by the Evangelist, that in 
the circumstance stated there was fulfilled the prediction“ he 
was numbered with the transgressors:” that is, he was one of 
them, in the judicial meaning of the word!* In regard to the 
words “ righteousness” and “ justification,” Dr. Taylor may 
have applied them, as Mr. Edwards states, to the universal 
resurrection at the last day. Without entering into the ques- 
tion, how far this may appear from other places, to be an effect 
of the character sustained by the Redeemer, it is here consi- 
dered as a sense foreign to the passage. As this was explained 
in the first part of the present work, “ the all” on whom the 
justification and righteousness came, were the Jews and the 
Gentiles ; considered collectively or as bodies: and for a me- 
dium of proof of this, there is fitly introduced the fact, that 
death had come on all by the first transgression. T 


* It may seem, that the expression ‘* erspot xax¥evyos” should be inter- 
preted like certain places, in which the word © cvnp”” or avi pares” is at- 
tached to another word; as “ adeA@or” in Acts ii. 57. and eisewhere—“ wos- 
mcves” in Lukeii. 15. and “ Bacircys” in Matt. xviii. 23. and so * aderQny 


yvaine” in 1 Cor.ixs5. But the phraseology in these instances, is a peculiarity 
fonnd in the best Greek writers; and not, as is here conceived, extending fur- 
ther; to the disjoining of words placed in obvious concord of an adjective with a 
substantive, 43 In the instance here contemplated. 

+ Me. Edwards, under this remark, is compelled by his system to make a 
very forced interpretation of the meaning of “ righteousness” said to eome “ on 
all;” and of the effect of “ obedience,” meaning that of Christ, as having the 
same extent: For he interprets the expression, as meaning all who believe in 
Christ, in order to get rid of the construction which applies the “ ali” to the 
collective bodies of Jews and Gentiles. And Dr. Taylor heving forced on the 
attention of Mr. Edwards the similar passage in I Cor. xv. 22—** as in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shail all be made alive;” he evades the force of it by say- 
ing, that under the idea of the resurrection, there is seldom included, in the 
New ‘Testament, that of the wicked; it being only to misery. Why does he 
speak of the New ‘Testament only; when, in the very few places of the Old de- 
claratory of the resurrection, it 1s said in one of them [Daniel xii. 2 }— and 
many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake; soime to everlast- 
ing life; and some to shame and everiasting contempt?” But as he confines 
himself tothe New Testsment, how express is that in John v. 28, 29—* The 
hour is coming in the which, sil that are in the graves shall hear his voice and 
shall come forth; they that have done good to the resurrection of life; and thev 
that have done evil to the resurrection of damnation.” And again, Acts xxiv. 15, 
* there shall be a resurrection of the dead, both of the just and unjust.” The 
resurrection of the wieked is therefoyy directiy mentioned; if not often, yet 
sometimes and very explicitly. But besides, it is not noticed, withont direct 
mention, in all the places which speak of a general judgment; and especially 
those which specify the different issues of it tu the righteoms and to the wicked. 
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The last remark of Mr..Edwards, is what he supposes the 
unreasonableness of .he interpretation put on the words-—“ by 
one man’s disobedience many were made sinners.” The of- 
fensive interpretation and that here advocated is, that by the 
sin of Adam, all were in such sort constituted sinners, as that 
they sustained the consequences of sin. No doubt it is one of 
the instances, of which however there are many, of St. Paul’s 
giving of energy to his discourse, by unusual modes of speech. 
And in a preceding subdivision of the present part of the work, 
an instance was given, thought to be even more remarkable than 
that in question, where our Saviour is said to have been “* made 
sin for us.”* In addition to this, some passages of the Old 
Testament have been referred to, where the word “ sinners” 
is used, merely on the ground, that the persons to whom it was 
applied were considered the objects of punishment, as if sin- 
ners. Mr. Edwards would ward off this by the circumstance, 
that in all such cases, the persons were so denominated from 
the accusation of sin thrown on them, although unjustly. But 
it is evident, that St. Paul, in the place in question, is using 
judicial language, and speaking under judicial forms: And it 
was a sustaining of the character of a discourse of this descrip- 
tion, to mention those as sinners, who had fallen under the ef- 
fects of a judicial sentence. It is a very minute distinction 
made by Mr. Edwards, in relation to passages in the Old Tes- 
tament, in which the word “ sinners” is applied to innocent 
persons ; that it was because they were to be treated, as if they 
were the former. He urges, that they were or would be so, 
in the estimation of those who punished. But no good reason 
can be given, why the historians should speak agreeably to such 


What thongh the former are specially named in one place “ the children of the 
resurrection?” This is when they are contrasted with “ the children of this 
world ;” regard being had to an opposition, not of character, but of condition. 
“ The children of this world marry and are given in marriage:” But not so, the 
children of the resurrection; whether they be the same or others. Ut would 
therefore seem, that “ the all’ who died in Adam cannot be more in number, 
than “ the all’? who are made alive in Christ:” that is, put into a life of re- 
sponsibility and of hope; in which they would never have been, but through 
Gospel grace. 

* Of this text it is said, that it mav strictly be construed to mean—“ a sacrifice 
for sin ;” the Greek word [ comceprece | hewg sometimes so used. But it cannot 
have been so used in this plaice; in which there is evidently designed an opposi- 
tion, between the terms “ sin” and “ righteousness.” Christ was a sacrifice for 
sin. But his being so was not precisely the sentiment in the mind of the Apostle. 
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false conception ; if the term in question did not apply by cus- 
tom, independently both on guilt and on the supposition of it. 


SECT. 2. 


As the first section had been devoted to the demolishing of 
the interpretation of an opponent; the present is. occupied in 
laying down the author’s own: beginning with the scope of the 
Epistle, as declared in the chapters preceding the chapter, of 
which the verses in question are a part. 

The first property of the Epistle, supposed by Mr, Edwards, 
is its treating largely of the depravity and ruin of mankind, in 
their natural state. But it has been contended in the first de- 
partment of this work, and is here repeated, that the natural 
state of man, be this what it may, is not the subject treated of 
m those early chapters. There are enumerated in them some 
crimes, for which man has no natural appetite ; and others, 
which mark indeed a depraved state of society, but were never 
in any community found descriptive of all the members of it. 
The other sense, however, although in opposition to the plain- 
est language, must be persevered in by the Calvinist, in his in- 
terpretation of the early parts of that Epistle, in order to lay a 
foundation for his exposition of all that follows. 

Again it is remarked, how full the beginning of the Epistle 
is of displays of the grace of Christ in redemption; for which 
Mr. Edwards thinks there could have been no foundation, but 
on the supposition of human guilt, independently on the acts 
of those on which it lay. Guilt or no guilt, the procuring of 
benefit not otherwise to be obtained, gives room for the ac- 
knowledgment of grace. But besides this, one part of the be- 
nefit was to obtain the pardon of sin, not laid by imputation, 
but committed in person. 

There is another remark made—that St. Paul, after having 
spoken in the preceding chapter of the dependence of mankind 
on the righteousness of Christ, had, in the early parts of this 
very 5th chapter, spoken of the utter sinfulness and ruin of all 
men. But it has been before, and is now denied, that he 
speaks on any such subject, in the initiatory verses of this 
chapter. However true the position that there is sinfulness im 
all: men ; the point handled in the place in question, is the sin- 



















































366 Analysis of Mr. Edwards's Interpretation of 


fulness of the Gentiles in particular; who, being out of cove- 
nant with God, and having gone into the greatest excesses of 
idolatry, are described as enemies: a term never applied to 
the Jews; who, however personally wicked, were nationally 
possessed of the adoption and the covenants.* 

From these general remarks, Mr. Edwards proceeds to some 
more special ; taking notice, that a leading object of the Apos- 
tle was to contradict the extravagant notion entertained by the 
Jews of their law. And such an object is thought to fall in 
with the idea of his leading up of their attention, to sin’s enter- 
ing into the world by Adam, the common father of Jew and 
Gentile. Which, with several co-incident remarks, must have 
been intended in contradiction of the theory, making the sin of 
Adam merely personal in its consequences. 

From this, Mr. Edwards goes into remarks on the 13th and 
14th verses, similar to those in his first section and already at- 
tended to; and which are here preparatory to his own interpre- 
tation of the 14th—‘* Nevertheless death reigned from Adam 
to Moses, even over them that had not sinned, after the simi- 
litude of Adam’s transgression.” These words he interprets, 
with many others, of infants. Now setting aside that the po- 
sition of an infant’s committing of sin is shocking to common 
sense, and it will not be pretended that there can be found ano- 
ther text in Scripture for its support; it seems absolutely in- 


* Mr. F.dwards objects to the idea of the Apostle’s identifying of himself 
with the Gentile Christians; where he is supposed to have them especially in 
view, under the denomination of “ enemies” and other expressions to the same 
effect. ‘The ressons of this construction having been given elsewhere ; no more 
shall be said of it here, except to guard against some peculiarities in Mr. Ed- 
wards. He likens it to a father’s identifying of himself with his children; or a 
physician with his patients, under the pronoun “ we.” Bat these are not pa- 
vallel cases; because there would not, in either of them, be a charagter in com- 
mon to the persons spoken of. Now St. Paul was speaking, not of Gentiles 
living in heathen practices—which Mr. Edwards seems, in his objection, to sup- 
pose intended—but of Gentile Christians, forming a body of which the Apostie 
was a member. Another ease, supposed by Mr. Edwards, seems more to the 
purpose, It is that of a missionary to distant subjects fallen into infidelity, and 
hrought back by him to the faith, If such a missionary, discoursing of the com- 
parative pretensions of his especial flock, were to speak ot himself as one of 
them, it is difficult to diseern any violence, which however Mr. Edwards thinks 
he sees, to customary language. But his interpretation of the passage in the 
Acts—“ we who are Jews by nature and not sinners of the Gentiles”—is here 
thought very extraordinary. He says, it is not us sdopting the expression, but 
as disapproving it. Surely, there is nothing like sn intimation of this. It is true, 
that St. Paul blames St. Peter, for making a distinction between Jews and Gen- 
tiles after that the partition wall had been broken down. He does not intimate, 
however, that there had beep no such wall; but the contrary. 
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consistent with what is said in the verse immediately preceding 
——“ Sin is not imputed where there is no law.” To infants 
there could be no law: Which, to make: it obligatory, exacts 


‘the use of intellect. Accordingly, that in the 13th verse, such 


a position should be laid down; and that in the next verse 
there should be a discourse of infants sinning, though not after 
the similitude of Adam’s:transgression ; is one of the most ex- 
traordinary instances of interpretation, to be met with ; and 
renders such constructive sinning too much like those fictions 
of law, which the exigency of human affairs has made expe- 
dient, but for which there can be no occasion in the divine 
economy. 

Next, Mr. Edwards gives a paraphrase of those two verses, 
constructed on his own principles. And here he takes as his 
leading idea, a design in the Apostle to contradict the extrava- 
gant notion entertained by the Jews of their law. But such a 
design by no means draws after it the consequence of infants 
sinning; and of all men being accounted guilty for Adam’s sin. 
That by this sin immortality was lost, both to Jew and Gentile, 
in their common parent; was sufficient to be a foundation for 
the analogy of their regaining of it also by a common head, 
who should stand in the same relation to them both. There- 
fore as the words of these two verses do not express any thing 
to the purpose to which they have been applied; so neither does 
their general scupe, even as laid open with that intent. 

What follows, in this section, is principally recapitulation, 
dependent for correctness on the presumption of the truth of 
what had gone before ; except that Mr. Edwards, although he 
acknowledges some difficulty in the 13th verse and in the next 
which has been the last under consideration, insists, that the 
passage in general is one of the plainest in Scripture. It will 
be aliowed by all, that the difficulty lies principally in those 
very verses; from which, the one or the other interpretation of 
sin and death will have an influence on all the rest. It would 
further seem, that on the one hypothesis or the other, there are 
modes of expression which can be accounted for no otherwise ; 
than by the occasional and verv peculiar brevity of St. Paul; 
Of which, if there were no other evidence, there would be suf- 
ficient in the frequent introduction of words, in this passage, 
not found in the original ; but which the translators were under 
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the necessity of introducing; taking care, agreeably to their 
usual fidelity, to express them in italics. So that there seems 
no ground for the loud complaint which Mr. Edwards makes, 
against those of the opposite system, of their straining of ex- 
pressions and their racking of words and phrases. There can 
be no principles adopted for the explaining of the passage, on 
which it will not appear that extraordinary phraseology is a 
conspicuous property of it. 

Mr. Edwards, towards the end of his treatise, answers ob- 
jections, which he supposes to be brought against his theory in 
general. ‘The objections will be here considered, no further 
than as they relate to the point of imputation, grounded on the 
aforesaid passage. 

One of the objections, he represents as founded on the de- 
scription of the last judgment; expressly said to be conducted, 
in reference to every individual, according to his works. . The 
answer given is, that the end of the judgment is to ascertain. 
the primary distinction of the difference of state, and the se- 
condary distinction of the difference of degrees; and that 
the question of the imputation of Adam’s sin enters not into 
either. The reply is, that the object is not to ascertain the one 
er the other; but to acquit or condemn, according to known 
and, humanly speaking, recorded works. Now if eternal dam- 
nation should be understood under the term “ death,” as com- 
ing on all men originally for Adam’s sin; they who are not 
released from that state by the mercy of God through Christ, 
absolutely sink under the weight of that sin. And the most 
remarkable application of the principle is to all infants, except 
the elect. 

Another objection, is from there not being a single instance 
in Scripture, of the use of the word “ impute” in the sense 
supposed ; although it is used in the sense of a reference to 
personal sin. The author opposed had said, that it is often so 
used; which occasions Mr. Edwards to remark, that it is twice 
only. He does not, however, allege a single instance of the 
use of the word in the sense denied by the objection. Yet he 
is aware, that other words will be said to have been used, 
which plainly import the imputation of personal sin. But so 
likewise, says he, of the other subject. It may be demanded— 
where? His answer is, by adducing instances from the pas- 
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sage here in question ; for no other does he instance. But this 
cannot be allowed in argument. And there remains the objec- 
tion, that, in the only place cited to establish the imputation of 
the sin of Adam, the word “ imputed” is indeed used, but ap- 
plicable to the charging of mea with the demerit of their own 
sins. 

Mr. Edwards further answers an objection, made against his 
whole theory, of mankind being affected by the sin of their 
forefathers ; that so little is said of it inthe Scriptures. So far 
as this relates to other consequences than the matter in ques- 
tion; it is here conceived, that there is abundant proof in Scrip- 
ture. But not so of the interpretation ; which, if found in the 
5th chapter to the Romans, is acknowledged to be there only. 
Now, on a subject which the advocates of the interpretation 
hold to be so important, how can they account for the utter si- 
lence of all sacred writers, except St. Paul; and of his also, 
except in this single supposed instance? But, says Mr. Ed- 
wards, the same was the case of the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion among the Jews; which our Saviour himself no otherwise 
educed from the Old Testament, than in the way of inference 
and construction. True: because it was a part of the divine. 
economy, that an express revelation of the resurrection was re- 
ferred to another dispensation; since said, on that very account, 
to have “ brought life and immortality to light.” But he further 
says, that some of the perfections of God are scarcely men- 
tioned in the Scriptures; and instances infinity, omnipresence 
and omniscience. Now, the very idea of a divine being neces- 
sarily involves whatever can contribute to perfection: whereas 
it will not be said, that our being affected by Adam’s sin ne- 
cessarily extends to every possible way, in which a sovereign 
being can cause it to extend, for a display of his omnipotence. 
Besides, Mr. Edwards seems not accurate, in so stating infi- 
nity, as if it were of itself an attribute, distinct from the 
other attributes of the divine nature. It seems more proper to 
say of them all, that they are infinite. Wherever therefore the 
power or the wisdom or the goodness of God is displayed, as 
being without bounds ; infinity is ascribed to him. As to the 
two other attributes, they are found in many more places of 
Scripture, than might be supposed from the statement of Mr. 
Edwards: Omnipresence in Jer. xxiii. 24, Acts xvii. 27, 28, 
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Job xxiii. 8. and 1 Kings viii. 27: And omniscience in Psalm 
xciv. 9. Proy. v. 21. Job xxxiv. 21. 1 Chron. xxviii. 9. 1 Sam. 
xvi. 7. and 1 John iii. 20; besides very many places wherein 
one or another of these attributes is implied. And indeed 
they are implied in the very idea of a divine being; whereas 
it cannot be said of imputation, that it is involved in any other 
subject ; unless it be the single one of attaching justice to the 
damnation of those who had not merited it in person. 

In reference to this reserve of Scripture, Mr. Edwards has 
given, from a Swiss writer, a string of authorities copied from 
Jewish writers, descriptive of the corrupt nature of mankind. 
Now it is remarkable, that among those authorities, there 1s 
not one which bears on the point of imputation. The autho- 
rities are here allowed to avail, to the purpose of contradicting 
an attempted disproof of hereditary stain: But they are at the 
same time a strong negative testimony, that the ancient Jews 
had no idea of such a doctrine, as that supposed to be in the 
5th chapter to the Romans. And if so, it seems little likely, 
that St. Paul, in controversy, should endeavour to prove the 
matter before him; by referring to another matter, of which 
the people, whose prejudices he was contradicting could have 
had no conception. 

But the most extraordinary of Mr. Edwards’s answers to 
objections, and here reserved to be the last noticed, is what 
he says in opposition to the affirmed injustice and unreasona- 
bleness of the doctrine of imputation. He undertakes to prove, 
that it is entirely just and reasonable; and he lays the main 
stress on all mankind’s being considered as one with Adam; 
just as the head and all the parts of the body, and as the root 
of a tree and all its branches are respectively one. He takes 
up the latter comparison; and making the supposition of its 
having been the will of the Creator, that of this tree, compre- 
hending all humanity, the root and the branches had been co- 
existent, he perceives no injustice and no unreasonableness in 
its being ordained, that the heart of the root becoming de- 
praved, the hearts of all the branches should be infected ; and 


that the former being forsaken of God, so likewise should be 


the latter. Since then we are constantly supported in being by 
the agency of God; and it is merely of his will and constitu- 
tion, that identity is in succession; what would be just and rea- 
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sonable in a co-existent identity, is the same in that which is 
successive. Now it is evident, that the whole question turns 
onthe divine economy, in the supposed case of the co-existence 
of the root and branches ; and in what is affirmed concerning it; 
of which Mr. Edwards thinks, that the equity is unquestiona- 
ble. It is difficult to account for the difference of- association, 
in which-the same subject appears to different minds, in their 
search of truth. But however just and reasonable such an 
economy in the eye of Mr. Edwards, it appears to him who 
writes this, to be more answerable to the representations given 
of the Typhon of the Egyptians and the Arimanes of the Per- 
sians; than to what the Scriptures teach of the ways of him, 
‘“ who hath righteousness and jugdment for the habitation of 
his seat.” * 

Of this treatise of Mr. Edwards it may seem remarkable, 
that, although entitled to rank with his treatise on free-will in 
point of ingenuity, it has not the like celebrity with the latter 
work, among the advocates of Calvinism. The author of the 
present work thinks it may be accounted for, from the consist- 
ency maintained by Mr.’ Edwards, in his pursuing of his opi- 
nions into all their consequences. From these, a very great 
proportion of the advocates of the system will always turn 
aside with horror; however consenting to the principles from 


* The following is a sketch of the reasoning of Mr. Edwards, on the subject 
of identity. He lays down the position, which the author whom he opposes had 
maintained also, that we are uphel! in existence by a continual divine agency. 
He remarks, that the existence ef any created substance, at the present mument, 
cannot be the effect of its existence in the moment preceding. Therefore the 
cause of its continuance in successive periods is the divine constitution simply ; 
the operation of which he argues to be accordingly equivalent to a new produc- 
tion out of nothing, at each successive moment. And this arguing is to show, 
that if God annexes ideniity to these successive productions (or what amounts 
to them) out of nothing; he may with equal reason annex oneness or identity to 
such a relative condition of all mankind, a8 resembles the root and all the branches 
of a tree: And if to such a collective body co-existing, to the same also in suc- 
cession. Although the writer of this considers the fallacy of such metaphysics 
as sufficiently exposed, by a comparing of them with the position in which they 
are designed to terminate; yet he judges it not improper, to notice what appears 
to him the defective link in the chain. I[t is the contemplating of the continu- 
‘ance of a being in successive existence and the continued reproduction of it, as 
the same thing. Under the former circumstance, the being is « fit sulject of the 
consciousness, which constitutes identity: but not so under the latter. What 
the omnipotence of God can effect, is not here in question. Doubtless his power 
is equal to making of A suppose himself guilty of the crimes committed by B; 
and to possess all the feelings attached to a seeming consciousness of them—The 
certainty of this te the wisdom and benevolence of God is the thing maintained : 
bat surely not with more reason, than in the kind of consciousness supposed by 
Mr. Edwards, whether it be in co-existence or in succession. 
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which they are fairly drawn. An instance of this his. con- 
sistency shall be given from the section of his book, the last 
under discussion. He finds fault with the writings of two dis- 
senting divines, whose names are not mentioned; and who, 
although they acknowledged the imputation of Adam’s sin, 
could not reconcile themselves to the hard case of the damna- 
tion of infants. To get rid of this, they supposed, that the 
first sin was not imputed to infants in the same degree, as-to 
Adam himself. One of the divines was in hopes of providing, 
in this way, a retreat for the little wretches, in annihilations 
The other thought himself entitled to affirm, that their condi- 
tion would not be worse than non-existence. All this is much 
to the dissatisfaction of Mr. Edwards; who, arguing. more 
logically from the data held in common, rejects such softening 
expedients, invented for the easing of the feelings of humanity. 
The expedients may be evidences of the benevolence of the 
ministers alluded to; but are not in harmony with the principle 
of the general doctrine; and cannot pretend to derive support 
from any passage in the scriptures. 

This analysis shall be concluded with another instance of the 
consistency of the same eminent divine, relative, not indeed 
immediately to the question of imputation; but to another, 
which has been treated of in the preceding work; and which 
is indeed connected with the whole subject. The fact to be 
recorded is taken from his life, prefixed to his Treatise on Re- 
demption. 

Mr. Edwards began his ministry as colleague of his maternal ~ 
grandfather, in Northampton, Connecticut. The latter, dur- 
ing a long residence in that place, had encouraged the members 
of his congregation to present themselves at the communion, 
provided their lives were correct; and although they might 
not have undergone that sensible conversion, which their sys- 
tem called for. Not that he undervalued this; but because of 
a distinction which subsisted in his mind, between a federal 
and a real holiness) Mr. Edwards, after the decease of his 
grandfather, and after himself had been a Pastor of the con- 
gregation and had lived in great harmony with them for twenty- 
three years, scrupled the propriety of that distinction; and 
was at last brought to the point, that he could not in conscience 
admit to the communion, without previous conversion, This 
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excited a flame, which produced a separation of the Pastor 
from his flock ; of whom there were 200 votes against 20, for 
his immediate removal. This narrative is here given, to show 
the issue in which consistent reasoning, from what is supposed 
a mistaken datum, cannot fail to terminate. Mr. Edwards, 
who possessed great sincerity, and at the same time strong 
powers of mind, reconciled himself to any consequences of his 
consistency ; but never suspected the soundness of a principle, 
held sacred in his communion. The Minister of a Church 
which teaches, that, in baptism, infants are made “ members 
of Christ, children of God and inheritors of the kingdom of 
heaven,” may afterwards consider them, when arrived at ma- 


‘turity of reason and discretion, as entitled to participate of the 


eucharist ; provided there be nothing in their lives, unsuitable 
to such a privilege: Not however because inward piety is held 
unnecessary ; but because it can be known no otherwise, than 
by visible profession and corresponding fruit. But under the 
other theory, it would seem, as if the conversion were a pre- 
requisite ; and that if the Pastor be not satisfied of the fact, 
without knowing the circumstances of “ when,” “ how” and 
“ where,” he has a right to demand them. They who cannot 
reconcile themselves to this, and who think it an unfounded 
discipline, are concerned to correct the error, not in the stream, 
but at its source. 





—— 
—— 





[We devote several of our pages to the following account of the 
Syrian Christians in India, extracted from Buchanan's 
Christian Researches. We know not how the evidence which 
it affords in favour of the apostolic institution of Episcopacy 
and of forms of prayers can be resisted. Let it be remem- 
bered these Christians were never connected with the Church 
of Rome. | 


THE SYRIAN CHRISTIANS IN INDIA. 


"THE Syrian Christians inhabit the interior of Travancore 
and Malabar, in the south of India; and have been settled 
there from the early ages of Christianity. The first notices of 
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this ancient people in recent times are to be found in the Por- 
tuguese histories. When Vasco de Gama arrived at Cochin, 
on the coast of Malabar, in the year 1503, he saw the sceptre 
of the Christian king; for the Syrian Christians had formerly 
regal power in Malay-ala.* The name or title of their last 
king was Beliarte ; and he dying without issue, the dominion 
devolved on the king of Cochin and Diamper. 

Wien the Portuguese arrived, they were agreeably surprised 
to find upwards of a hundred Christian Churches on the coast 
of Malabar. But when they became acquainted with the pu- 
rity and simplicity of their worship, they were offended. 
“ These Churches,” said the Portuguese, “ belong to the 
Pope.” “ Who is the Pope,” said the natives, “ we never 
heard of him?”. The European priests were yet more alarmed, 
when they found that these Hindoo Christians maintained the 
order and discipline of a reguiar Church under Episcopal ju- 
risdiction: and that, for 1300 years past, they had enjoyed a 
succession of Bishops appointed by the Patriarch of Antioch. 
“ We,” said they, * are of the true faith, whatever you from 
the West may be; for we come from the place where the fol- 
lowers of Christ were first called Christians.” 

When the power of the Portuguese became sufficient for 
their purpose, they invaded these tranquil Churches, seized 
‘some of the Clergy, and devoted them to the death of heretics. 
Then the inhabitants heard for the first time that there was a 
place called the Jnguis?tion ; and that its fires had been lately 
lighted at Goa, near their own land. But the Portuguese, 
finding that the people were resolute in defending their ancient 
faith, began to try more conciliatory measures. They seized the 
Syrian Bishop, Mar Joseph, and sent him prisoner to Lisbon: 
and then convened a Synod at one of the Syrian Churches, called 
Diamper, near Cochin, at which the Romish Archbishop, Me- 
nezes, presided. At this compulsory Synod, 150 of the Sy- 
rian clergy appeared. They were accused of the following 
practices and opinions: “ That they had married wives ; that 


* Malay-ala isthe proper name for the whole country of Travancore and Ma- 
labar, comprehending the territory between the mountains and the sea, from 
Cape Comorin to Cape Illi or Dilly. The language of these extensive regions is 
called Malayalim, and sometimes Malabar. We shall use the word Maladar, as 
being of easier pronunciation. 
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they owned but two sacraments, baptism and the Lord’s sup- 


per; that they neither invoked saints, nor worshipped images, 
nor believed in purgatory; and that they had no other orders 
or names or dignity in the Church, than Bishop, Priest, and 
Deacon.” These tenets they were called on to abjure, or to 
suffer suspension from all Church benefices. It was also de- 
creed that all the Syrian books on ecclesiastical subjects that 
could be found, should be burned ; “ in order,” said the Inqui- 
sitors, * that no pretended apostolical monuments may re- 
main.” : 

The Churches on the sea coast were thus compelled to ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of the Pope: but they refused to 
pray in Latin, and insisted on retaining their own language and 
liturgy. This point they said they would only give up with 
their lives. The Pope compromised with them: Menezes 
purged their liturgy of its errors: and they retain their Syriac 
language, and have a Syriac College unto this day. These are 
called the Syro-Roman Churches, and are principally situated 
on the sea coast. : 

The Churches in the interior would not yield to Rome. 
After a show of submission for a little while, they proclaimed 
eternal war against the Inquisition; they hid their books, fled 
occasionally to the mountains, and sought the protection of the 
native princes, who had always been proud of their alliance. 

Two centuries had elapsed without any particular information 
concerning the Syrian Christians in the interior of India. It 
was doubted by many whether they existed at all; but if they 
did exist, it was thought probable that they must possess some 
interesting documents of Christian antiquity. The author con- 
ceived the design of visiting them, if practicable, in his tour 
through Hindostan. He presented a short memoir on the sub- 
ject in 1805, to Marquis Wellesley, then governor-general of 
India ; who was pleased to give orders that every facility should 
be afforded to him in the prosecution of his inquiries. About 
a year after that nobleman had left India, the author proceeded 
on his tour. It was necessary that he should visit first the 
court of the Rajah of Travancore, in whose dominions the Sy- 
rian Christians resided, that he might obtain permission to pass 
to their country. The two chief objects which he proposed 
to himself in exploring the state of this ancient people, were 
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these: First, to investigate their literature and history, and to 
collect Biblical manuscripts. Secondly, if he should find them 
to be an intelligent people, and well acquainted with the Syriac 
scriptures, to endeavour to make them instruments of illumi+ 
nating the southern part of India, by engaging them in trans- 
lating their scriptures into the native languages. He had rea- 
son to believe that this had not yet been done; and he was 
prepared not to wonder at the delay, by the reflection how long 
it was before his own countrymen began to think it their duty 
_ to make versions of the scriptures, for the use of other nations. 


“ Palace of Travancore, 19th Oct. 1806. 

“ T have now been a week at the Palace of Trivanduram, 
where the Rajah resides. A letter of introduction from lieu- 
tenant-colonel Macaulay, the British Resident at Travancore, 
procured me a proper reception. At my first audience his 
highness was very inquisitive as to the objects of my journey. 
As I had servants with me of different casts and languages, it_ 
was very easy for the Brahmins te discover every particular 
they might wish to know, in regard to my profession, pursuits, 
and manner of life. When I told the Rajah that the Syrian 
Christians were supposed to be of the same religion with the 
English, he said he thought that could not be the case, else he 
must have heard it before ; if however it was so, he consi- 
dered my desire to visit them as being very reasonable. I as- 
sured his highness that their Shaster and ours was the same ; 
and showed him a Syriac New Testament which I had at hand. 
The book being bound and gilt after the European manner, the 
Rajah shook his head, and said he was sure there was not a 
native in his dominions who could read that book. I observed 
that this would be proved in a few days. The Dewan (or 
prime minister) thought the character something like what he 
had seen sometimes in the houses of the Soorzanit. The Rajah 
said he would afford me every facility for my journey in his 
power. He put an emerald ring on my finger, as a mark of 
his friendship, and to secure me respect in passing through 
his country ; and he directed his Dewan to send proper per- 
sons with me as guides. 

“ T requested that the Rajah would be pleased to present a 
catalogue of all the Hindoo manuscripts in the temples of Tra- 
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vancore to the College of Fort William, in Bengal. The 
Brahmins were very averse to this; but when I showed the 
Rajah the catalogues of the books in the temples of ‘T'anjore, 
given by the Rajah of Tanjore, and those of the temple of 
Remisseram, given me by order of the Rannie (or queen) 
of Ramnad ; he desired it might be done: and orders have 
been sent the Hindoo college of Trichoor for that purpose.”* 


“ Chinganoor, a Church of the Syrian Christians, 
Nov. 10th, 1806. 

“* From the palace of Travancore I proceeded to Mavely-car, 
and thence to the hills at the bottom of the high Ghauts which 
divide the Carnatic from Malay-ala. The face of the country 
in general in the vicinity of the mountains, exhibits a varied 
scene of hill and dale, and winding streams. These streams 
fall from the mountains, and preserve the vallies in perpetual 
verdure. ‘The woods produce pepper, cardamons, and cassia, 
or common cinnamon; also frankincense and other aromatic 
gums. What adds much to the grandeur of the scenery in 
this country is, that the adjacent mountains of Travancore 
are not barren, but are covered with forests of teak wood ; the 
Indian. oak, producing, it is said, the largest timber in the 
world. 

“ The first view of the Christian Churches in this seques- 
tered region of Hindostan, connected with the idea of their 
tranquil duration for so many ages, cannot fail to excite pleas- 
ing emotions in the mind of the beholder. The form of the 
oldest buildings is not unlike that of some of the old parish 
Churches in England ; the style of building in both being of Sa- 
rasenic origin. They have slopiog roofs, pointed arch windows, 
and buttresses supporting the walls. The beams of the roof 
being exposed to view, are ornamented; and the ceiling of the 
choir and altar is citcular and fretted. In the Cathedral 
Churches, the shrines of the deceased Bishops are placed on 
each side of the altar. Most of the Churches are built of a 
reddish stone squared and polished at the quarry; and are of 
durable construction, the front wall of the largest edifices be- 


* These three Catalogues, together with that of the Rajah of Cochin, which 
the author procured afterwards, are now deposited in the College of Fort Wil- 
liam, and probably contain all the Hindoo literature of the south of India. 
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ing six feet thick. The bells of the Churches are cast in the 
founderies of the country: some of them are of large dimen- 
sions, and have inscriptions in Syriac and Malay-alim. In ap- 
proaching a town in the evening, I once heard the sound of the 
bells among the hills; a circumstance which made me forget 
for a moment that I was in Hindostan, and reminded me of 


another country. 
“ The first Syrian Church which I saw was at Mavely-car ; 


but the Syrians here are in the vicinity of the Romish Chris- 
tians ; and are not so simple in their manners as those nearer 
the mountains. They had been often visited by Romish emis- 
saries in former times: and they at first suspected that I be- 
longed to that communion. ‘They had heard of the English, 
but strangely supposed that they belonged to the Church of the 
Pope in the West. They had been so little accustomed to 
see a friend, that they could not believe that I was come with 
any friendly purpose. Added to this, I had some discussions 
with a most inteiligent priest, in regard to the original language 
of the four Gospels, which he maintained to be Syriac; and 
they suspected from the complexion of my argument, that I 
wished to weaken the evidences for their antiquity.* Soon 


* “You concede,” said the Syrian, “ that our Saviour spoke in our language; 
how do you know it?” From Syriac expressions in the Greek Gospels. {t ap- 
pears that he spoke Syriac when he walked by the way (Ephphatha) and when 
he sat in the house (Talitha Cumi), and when he was upon the cross (Eli, Eli, 
lama sabachthani). The Syrians were pleased when they heard that we had got 
their language in our English bocks. The priest observed that these last were 
not the exact words, but “ Ail, Ail, lamonosabachthani.” 1 answered that the 
word must have been very like £li, for one said, “ He calleth for Elias.” 
‘True, said he, but yet it was more likely to be .4il, Jil (pronouneed I or 
Eel) for Hil or Hilu, is old Syriac for vinegar; and one thought he wanted vine- 
gar, and filled immediately a sponge with it. But our Saviour did not want the 
medicated drink as they supposed. But, added he, if the parables and discourses 
of our Lord were in Syriac, and the people of Jerusalem commonly used it, is 
it not marvellous that his disciples did not record his parables in the Syriac lan- 
guage; and that they should have recourse to the Greek?’ I observed, that the 
Gospel was for the world, and the Greek was then the universal language, and 
therefore providence selected it. ‘“ It is very probable, said he, that the Gospels 
were translated immediately afterwards into Greek, as into other languages; 
but surely there must have been a Syriac original. The poor people in Jerusa- 
lem could not read Greek. Had they no record in their hands, of Christ’s para- 
bles which they had heard, and of his sublime discourses recorded by St. John, 
after his ascension?” 1 acknowledged that it was generally believed by the 
learned that the Gospel of St. Matthew was written originally in Syriac. “ So 
you admit St. Matthew? You may as well admit St. John. Or was one Gospel 
enough for the inhabitants of Jerusalem?” Ll contended that there were many 

Greek ‘and Roman words in their own Syriac Gospels. Trae,” said he, 


* Roman words for Roman things.” They wished however to see some of these 
words. The discussion afterwards, particularly in reference to the Gospel of 


St. Luke, was more in my favour. 
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however the gloom and suspicion subsided ; they gave me the 
right hand of fellowship, in the primitive manner ; and one of 
their number was deputed to accompany me to the Churches 
in the interior. 
“* When we were approaching the Church of Chinganoor, 
we met one of the Cassanars, or Syrian Clergy. He was 
dressed in a white loose vestment, with a cap of red silk hang- 
ing down behind. Being informed who he was, I said to 
him in the Syriac language, ‘ Peace be unto you.’ He was 
surprised at the salutation; but immediately answered, * The 
God of peace be with you.’ He accosted the Rajah’s servants 
in the language of the country, to know who I was: and im- 
mediately returned to the village to announce our approach. 
When we arrived I was received at the door of the Church by 
three Kasheeshas, that is, Presbyters, or Priests, who were 
habited in like manner, in white vestments. Their names were 
Jesu, Zecharias, and Urias, which they wrote down in my 
journal, each of them-adding to his name the title of Kasheesha. 
There were also present two Shumshanas, or Deacons. The 
elder Priest was a very intelligent man, of reverend appearance, 
having a long white beard, and of an affable and engaging de- 
portment. ‘The three principal Christians, or lay elders, be- 
longing to the Church, were named Abraham, Thomas, and 
Alexandros. After some conversation with my:attendants, they 
received me with confidence and affection; and the people of 
the neighbouring villages came round, women as well as men. 
The sight of the women assured me that I was once more (after 
a long absence from England) in a Christian country. For the 
Hindoo women, and the Mahomedan women, and, in short, 
all women who are not Christians are accounted by the men an 
inferior race; and, in general, are confined to the house for 
life, like irrational creatures. [In every countenance now be- 
fore me I thought I could discover the intelligence of Chris- 
tianity. But at the same time, I perceived, all around, symp- 
toms of poverty and political depression. In the Churches, 
and in the people, there was the air of fallen greatness. I said 
to the senior Priest, * You appear to me like a people who have 
known better days.’ * It is even so,’ said he. ‘ We are ina 
degenerate state compared with our forefathers.’ He noticed 
that there were two causes of their present decay. ‘ About 300 
VoL, 8. 50 
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years ago an enemy came from the west bearing the name of 
Christ, but armed with the Inquisition ; and compelled us to 
seek the protection of the native Princes. And the native 
Princes have kept us in a state of depression ever since. They 
indeed recognize our ancient personal privileges, for we rank 
in general next to the Nairs, the nobility of the country ; but 
they have encroached by degrees on our property, till we have 
been reducec to the humble «state in which you find us. The 
glory of our Church has passed away ; but we hope your nation 


~ will revive it again.’ I observed, that ‘ the glory of a Church 


could never die, if it preserved the Bible.’ * We have pre- 
served the Bible,’ said he ; ‘the Hindoo Princes never touched 
our liberty of conscience. We were formerly on a footing 
with them in political power; and they respect our religion. 
We have also converts from time to time; but in this Christian 
duty we are not so active as we once were ; besides, it is not 
so creditable now to become Christian, in our low estate.” He 
then pointed out to me a Namboory Brahmin, (that is, a Brah- 
min of the highest cast) who had lately become a Christian, and 
assumed the white vestment of a Syrian Priest. ‘ The learn- 
ing too of the Bible,’ he added, ‘ is in a low state amongst us. 
Our copies are few in number ; and that number is diminishing 
instead of increasing ; and the writing out a whole copy of the 
sacred Scriptures is a great labour, where there is no profit and 
little piety.’ I then produced a printed copy of the Syriac 
New Testament. There was not one of them who had ever 
seen a printed copy before. They admired it much; and every 
Priest, as it came into his hands, began to read a portion, 
which he did fluently, while the women came round to hear. 
I asked the old Priest whether I should send them some copies 
from Europe. ‘* They would be worth their weight in silver,’ 
said he. He asked me whether the Old Testament was printed 
in Syriac as well as th New. I told him it was, but I had not 
a copy. They professed an earnest desire to obtain some 
copies of the whole Syriac Bible ; and asked whether it would 
be practicable to obtain one copy for every Church. ‘I must 
confess to you,’ said Zecharias, ‘ that we have very few copies 
of the prophetical Scriptures in the Church. Our Church lan- 
guishes for want of the Seriptures.’ But he added, ‘ the lan- 
guage that is most in use among the people is the Malayalim, 
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(or Malabar) the vernacular language of the country. The 
Syriac is now only the learned language, and the language of 
the Church; but we generally expound the Scriptures to the 
people in the vernacular tongue.’ 

“I then entered on the subject of the translation of the 
Scriptures. He said ‘a version could be made with critical 
accuracy ; for there were many of the Syrian Clergy who were 
perfect masters of both languages, having spoken them from 
their infancy. But,’ said he, ‘ our Bishop will rejoice to see 
you, and to discourse with you on this and other subjects.” I 
told them, that if a translation could be prepared, I should be 
able to get it printed, and to distribute copies among their fifty- 
five Churches at a small price. ‘ That indeed would give joy,’ 
said old Abraham. ‘There was here a murmur of satisfaction 
among the people. If I understand you right, said I, the great+ 
est blessing the English Church can bestow upon you, is the 
Bible. ‘ It is so,’ said he. * And what is the next greatest,’ 
said I. ‘Some freedom and personal consequence as a people.” 
By which he meant political liberty. ‘ We are here in bond- 
age, like Israel in Egypt.’ I observed, that the English na- 
tion would doubtless recognize a nation of fellow Christians, 
and would be happy to interest itself in their behalf, as far as 
our political relaticn with the Prince of the country would per- 
mit. They wished to know what were the principles of the 
English government, civil and religious. I answered, that our 
government might be said to be founded generally on the prin- 
ciples of the Bible. ‘ Ah,’ said old Zecharias, ‘ that must be 
a glorious government which is founded on the principles of 
the Bible.’ The Priests then desired I would give them some 
account of the history of the English nation, and of our seces- 
sion from their enemy, the Church of Rome. And in return, 
I requested they would give me some account of their history. 
My communications with the Syrians are rendered very easy, 
by means of an interpreter, whom I brought with me all the 
way from the Tanjore country. He is a Hindoo by descent, 
but is an intelligent Christian, and was a pupil and catechist of 
the late Mr. Swartz. The Rev. Mr. Kohloff recommended 
him to me. He formerly lived in Travancore, and is well ac- 
quainted with the vernacular tongue. He also reads and writes 
English very well, and is as much interested in favour of the 
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Syrian Christians as I myself. Besides Mr. Swartz’s catechist, 
there are two natives of Travancore here, who speak the Hin- 
dostanee language, which is familiar to me. My knowledge 
of the Syriac is sufficient to refer to texts of Scripture ; but I 
do not well understand the pronunciation of the Syrians. I 
hope to be better acquainted with their language before I leave 
the country.” 


** Ranneil, a Syrian Church, Nov. 12, 1806. 
“ This Church is built upon a rocky hill, on the banks of the 


river; and is the most remote of all the Churches in this 


quarter. “he two Kusheeshas here are Lucas and Mattai 
(Luke and Matthew). The chief lay members are Abraham, 
Georgius, Thoma, and Philippus. Some of the Priests ac- 
company me from Church to Church. I have now visited 
eight Churches, and scarcely believe sometimes that I am in 
the land of the Hindoos; only that I now and then see a Hin- 
doo temple on the banks of the river. I observed thatthe 
bells of most of the Churches are within the building, and not 
in a tower. The reason they said was this. When a Hindoo 
temple happens to be near a Church, the Hindons do not like 
the bell to sound loud, for they say it frightens their god. I 
perceive that the Syrian Christians assimilate much to the 
Hindoos in.the practice of frequent ablutions for health and 
cleanliness, and in the use of vegetables and light food. 

** [ attended divine service on the Sunday. Their Liturgy 
is that which was formerly used in the Churches of the Patri- 
arch of Antioch. During the prayers, there were intervals of 
silence: the Priest praying in a low voice, and every man pray- 
ing for himself. These silent intervals add much to the solem- 
nity and appearance of devotion. ‘They use incense in the 
Churches ; it grows in the woods around them; and contri- 
butes much, they say, to health, and to the warmth and com- 
fort of the Church, during the cold and rainy season of the 
year. At the conclusion of the service, a ceremony takes 
place, which pleased me much. The Priest (or Bishop, if he 
he present) comes forward, and ali the people pass by him as 
they go out, receiving his benediction individually. If any 
man has been guilty of any immorality, he does not receive 
the blessing; and this, in their primitive and patriarchal state, 
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is accounted a severe punishment. Instruction by preaching is 
little in use among them now. Many of the old men lamented 
the decay of piety and religious knowledge ; and spoke with 
pleasure of the record of ancient times. They have some ce- 
remonics nearly allied to those of the Greek Church. Here, 
as in all Churches in a state of decline, there is too much for- 
mality in the worship. But they have the Bible, and a scrip- 
tural Liturgy; and these will save a Church in the worst of 
times. These may preserve the spark and life of religion, 
though the flame be out. And as there were but few copies of 
the Bible among the Syrians, (for every copy was transcribed 
with the pen) it is highly probable that, if they had not en- 
joyed the advantage of the daily prayers, and daily portions of 
Scripture in their Liturgy, there would have been, in the re- 
volution of ages, no vestige of Christianity left among them.* 

“‘ The doctrines of the Syrian Christians are few in number, 
but pure, and .agree, in essential points, with those of the 
Church of England: so that, although the body of the Church 
appears to be ignorant, and formal, and dead, there are indi- 
viduals who are alive to righteousness, who are distinguished 
from the rest by their purity of life, and are sometimes cen- 


sured for too rigid a piety... In every Church, and in many of - 


the private houses, there are manuscripts in the Syriac lan- 
guage: and I have been successful in procuring some old and 
valuable copies of the Scriptures, and other books, written in 
different ages, and in different characters.” 


*“* Cande-nad, @ Church of the Syrian Christians, 
November 23, 1806. 
** This is the residence of Mar Dionysius, the Metropolitan 
of the Syrian Church. A yreat number of the Priests from 


* In a nation like ours, overflowing with knowledge, men are not always in 
eireumstances to perceive the value of a scriptural Liturgy. When Christians 
are well taught, they think they want something better. But the young and the 
ignorant, who form a great proportion of the community, are edified by a little 
plain instruction frequently repeated. A small Church or Sect may do without 
a form for awhile. Buta national Liturgy is that which preserves a relic of the 
true taith among the people in a large empire, when the Priests leave their Ar- 
ticles and their Confessions of Faith. Woe to the declining Church which hath 
no gospel Liturgy! Witness the Presbyterians in the west of England, and 
some other sects, who are said to have become Arians and Socinians to » man. 
The Puritans of a former age did not live long enough to see the use of an evan- 
gelical formulary. 
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the other Churches had assembled, by desire of the Bishop, 
before my arrival. The Bishop resides in a building attached 
to the Church. Iwas much struck with his first appearance. 
He was dressed in a vestment of dark red silk; a large golden 
cross hung from his neck, and his venerable beard reached be- 
low his girdle. Such, thought I, was the appearance of Chrys- 
ostom in the fourth century. On public occasions, he wears the 
Episcopal mitre, and a muslin robe is thrown over his under 
garment; and in his hand he bears the crosier, or pastoral staff. 
_ He is a man of highly respectable character in his Church, 
eminent for his piety, and for the attention he devotes to his 
sacred functions. I found him to be far superior in general 
learning to any of his Clergy whom I had yet seen. He told 
me that all my conversations with his Priests since my arrival 
in the country had been communicated to him. ‘ You have 
come,’ said he, ‘ to visit a declining Church, and I am now an 
old man: but the hopes of its seeing better days cheer my old 
age, though I may not live to see them.’ I submitted to-the 
Bishop my wishes in regard to the translation and printing of 
the Holy Scriptures. ‘I have already fully considered the sub- 
ject,’ said he, * and have determined to superintend the work 
myself, and to call the most learned of my Clergy to my aid. 
It is a work which will illuminate these dark regions, and God 
will give it his blessing.’ I was much pleased when I heard 
this pious resolution of the venerable man; for I had now 
‘ascertained that there are upwards of 200,000 Christians in the 
south of India, besides the Syrians who speak the Malabar lan- 
guage. The next subject of importance in my mind, was the 
collection of uscful manuscripts in the Chaldaic and Syriac lan- 
guages ; and the Bishop was pleased to say that he would assist 
my inquiries, and add to my collection. He descanted with 
great satisfaction on the hope of seeing printed Syriac Bibles 
from England; and said they would be ‘a treasure to his 
Church.’ 


“ Cande-nad, November 24, 1806. 

“Since my coming amongst this people, I had cherished the 
hope that they might be one day united with the Church of 
England. When I reflected on the immense power of the 
Romish Church in India, and on our inability to withstand its 
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influence alone, it appeared to be an object of great conse- 
quence to secure the aid and co-operation of the Syrian Church, 
and the sanction of its antiquity in the east. I thought it might 
be serviceable, at least, to lay such a foundation by the discus- 


sion of the subject, as our Church might act upon hereafter, 


if she should think it expedient. I was afraid to mention the 
subject to the Bishop at our first interview; but he himself in- 
timated that he would be glad I would communicate freely 
upon it with two of his Clergy. I had hitherto observed some- 
what of a reserve in those with whom I had conversed on this 
matter: and now the cause was explained. The Bishop’s chap- 
lains confessed to me that they had doubts as to the purity of 
English ordination. ‘ The English,’ said they, ‘ may be a 
warlike and great people ; but their Church, by your own ac- 
count, is but of recent origin. Whence do you derive your 
ordination?? .From Rome. ‘ You derive it from a Church 
which is our ancient enemy, and with which we would never 
unite.’ They acknowledged that there might be salvation in 
every Church ‘ where the name of Christ was named ;’ but in 
the question of an union, it was to be considered that they had 
existed a pure Church of Christ from the earliest ages ; that if 
there was such a thing in the world as ordination by the laying 
on of hands, in succession from the Apostles, it was probable 
that they possessed it; that there was no record of history or 
tradition to impeach their claim. I observed, that there was 


reason to believe that the same ordination had descended from’ 


the Apostles to the Church of Rome. ‘ It might be so: but 
that Church had departed from the faith.’ I answered, that 
the impurity of the channel had not corrupted the ordinance 
itself, or invalidated the legitimacy of the imposition of hands; 
any more than the wickedness of a High Priest in Israel could 
disqualify his successors. The Church of England assumed 
that she derived Apostolical ordination through the Church of 
Rome, as she might have derived it through the Church of 
Antioch. I did not consider that the Church of Eugland was 
entitled to reckon her ordination to be higher or more sacred 
than that of the Syrian Church. This was the point upon 
which they wished me to be explicit. ‘They expected that in 
any official negociation on this subject, the antiquity and purity 
of Syrian ordination should be expressly admitted. 
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*¢ Our conversation was reported to the Bishop. He wished 
me to state the advantages of an union. One advantage would 
be, [ observed, that-English Clergymen, or rather Missiona- 
ries ordained by the Church of England, might be permitted 
hereafter to preach in the numerous Churches of the Syrians 
in India, and aid them in the promulgation of pure religion, 
against the preponderating and increasing influence of: the 
Romish Church: And again, that ordination by the Syrian 
Bishop might qualify for preaching in the English Churches in 
India; for we had an immense empire in Hindostan, but few 


 preachets; and of these few scarcely any could preach in the 


native languages. The Bishop said, ‘ I would sacrifice much 
for such an union; only let me not be‘ called to compromise 
any thing of the dignity and purity of our Church.’ I told 
him, we did not wish to degrade, we would rather protect and 
defend it. All must confess that it was Christ’s Church in the 
midst of a heathen land. The Church of England would be 
happy to promote its welfare, to revive its spirit, and to use it 4s 
an instrument of future good in the midst of her own empire. 
I took this occasion to observe, that there were some rights 
and practices in the Syrian Church, which our Church might 
consider objectionable or nugutory. The Bishop confessed 
that some customs had been introduced during their decline in 
the latter centuries, which had no necessary connection with 
the constitution of the Church, and might be removed without 


‘inconvenience. He asked whether I had authority from my 


own Churth to make any proposition to him. I answered that | 
I had not; that my own Church scarcely knew that the Syrian 
Church etisted: but I could anticipate the wishes and purposes 
of good men. He thought it strange that there was no Bishop in 
India to superintend so large an empire ; and said he did not 
perfectly comprehend our ecclesiastical principles. I told him, 
that we had sent Bishops to other countries, but that our Indian 
empire was yet in its infancy. Next day, the Bishop, after con- 
ferring with his Clergy on the subject, returned an answer ia 
writing, to the following effect: ‘ That an union with the Eng- 
lish Church, or, at least, such a connection as should appear 
to both Churches practicable and expedient, would be a happy 
event, and favourable to the advancement of religion in India.’ 
In making this communication, he used his official designation, 
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‘Mar Dionysius, Metropolitan of Malabar.’ I asked the 
Bishop if he would permit two of the young Cassanars to go 
to England to finish their education, and then return to India. 
He said he should be very happy to give his permission, if any 
should be found who were willing to go. - I have accordingly 
made the offer to two youths of good abilities, who are. well 
skilled in the Syriac language.” 


“ Cande-nad, 25th Nov. 

“ The Bishop was desirous to know sornething of the other 
Churches which had separated from Rome. I was ashamed to 
tell him how many they were. I mentioned that there was a 
Kasheesha, or Presbyter Church in our own kingdom, in 
which every Kasheesha was equal to another. ‘ Are there no 
Shimshanas ?” (Deacons in holy orders.) None. .* And what, 
is there nobody to overlook the Kasheeshas ?”? Not one. ‘ There 
must be something imperfect there,’ said he.* This led to the 
mention of the different sects. Those which most interested 
him were the Quakers and Baptists. He said it was an im- 
posing ilea to wash the body with water, to begin’a new life. 


‘He asked whether they were baptized again every time they 


relapsed into sin and known apostacy. ‘ Are there good men 
among these sects?? Excellent men almost in all. ‘I see it 
is with you as it was in the first ages ; new sects were pro- 
duced by true piety, but it was piety founded on ignorance. 


But do not good men in these sects relax a little when they . 


grow old:’ Yes, they speak in general less frequently and less 
dogmatically of their peculiar forms when they are old: one 
reason of which is, that the smaller sects, who are, for the 
most part, poor, generally acquire their competence of learn- 
ing in advanced life. We next had some conversation concern- 
ing forms of worship ; whether Christ intended that his Church 
should have the same form under the burning line, and in a 
country of frost and snow.” 


* It is proper to state, for the satisfaction of those who may differ in opinion 
with the venerable Bishop, that in the Syriac translation of the New Testa- 
ment, there is no proper word for Bishop other than Kasieesha. ‘The words 
Kasheesha and Shumshana, or properly Me-shumshana, are the two terms for 
the two orders of Bishoj and Deacon in the third chapter of first Timothy. The 
termas Episcopos and Metropolita have been introduced into the Syrian Church 
from the Greek. The Bishop seemed to be more surprised at the striking out 
the sacred order of Deacen, thaw at the not finding the order of 2 superintend> 
ing Priest or Bishey. 
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Sermons, by Samuet Horstey, LL. D. F.R. 9 F. AS. late 
Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. Two Volumes in one. 8vo. pp. 
444. New-York. IT. & J. Swords. 1811. 


WeERE it essential to the nature of a review, that it should 
be a magisterial discussion of the merits of a work, nothing 
would be farther from the mind of the writer of this article 
than to attempt the review of Bishop Horsley’s Sermons. 
The profound and comprehensive erudition which they display, 
sets them far beyond the reach of an ordinary critic. Nor 
should this review be presented to the public but for the consi- 
deration that it may serve to introduce and recommend the dis- 
courses in question to the acquaintance of some who have never 
seen them ; and to enable others, who cannot obtain them, to 
form a correct idea of their plan and execution. 

The first three discourses contain an inquiry into what is the 
usual import of the phrase of “‘ our Lord’s coming.” And their 
purport is, to show “ that the figurative use of it, to denote the 
time of the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, is very rare, 
if not altogether unexampled in the scriptures of the New Tes- 
tament ; except, perhaps, in some passages of the book of Re- 
velations: that, cn the other hand, the use of it zn the literal 
sense is frequent, warning the Christian world of an event to 
be wished by the faithful, and dreaded by the impenitent,— 
a visible descent of our Lord from heaven, as visible to all the 
world as his ascension was to the apostles,—a coming of our 
Lord in all the majesty of the Godhead, to judge the quick 
and the dead, to receive his servants into glory, and send the 
wicked into outer darkness.” 

It would not be easy to give a more exact summary of the. 
first three discourses than we have done, in Bishop Horsley’s 
own words. As tothe arguments which he adduces in sup- 
port of his mode of interpretation, we must refer the reader 
to the sermons themselves. His mode of reasoning is so strict 
and close, and his language so replete with meaning, that it 
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would not be easy to condense the sum of his arguments into 
a much smaller space than that which they already occupy. 

We may, however, remark, that the proofs in favour of the 
literal interpretation of the phrase of “ our Lord’s coming,” 
are not deduced from minute verbal criticisms, but from a fair 
comparison of one part of scripture with another; and in a 
manner so perspicuous and easy, as to be within the compre- 
hension of any person of common understanding and educa- 
tion. 

The fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh sermons have part of the 
first verse of the 45th Psalm as their text ; and are properly but 
one discourse, divided into four parts, and delivered at different 
times. The first part was preached on Christmas day. Its exor- 
dium will serve to show the purport of the series to which it be- 
longs. “ This 45th Psalm has, for many ages, made a stated part 
of the public service of the Church on this anniversary festival 
of our blessed Lord’s nativity. With God’s assistance, I pur- 
pose to explain to you its application, both in the general sub- 
ject, and in each particular part, to this great occasion ; which 
will afford both seasonable and edifying matter of discourse.” 

The drift of this fourth sermon is to prove that the forty-fifth 
Psalm, under the form of an epithalamium, “ celebrates no 
common marriage, but the great mystical wedding,—that Christ 
is the bridegroom, and the spouse his Church.” tnd Bishop 
Horsley expresses surprise “ that there should have arisen in 
the Christian Church, in later ages, expositors of great name 
and authority, and indeed of great learning, who have main- 
tained, that the immediate subject of the psalm is the marriage 
of Solomon with Pharaoh’s daughter, and can discover only a 
distant reference to Christ and the Church, as typified by the 
Jewish king and his Egyptian bride. This exposition, too 
absurd and gross for Jewish blindness, contrary to the unani- 
mous consent of the fathers of the earliest ages, unfortunately 
gained credit, in a late age,‘in the Reformed Churches, upon 
the authority of Calvin.” 

* It is most certain, that, in the prophetic book of the Song 
of Solomon, the union of Christ and his Church is described 
in images taken entirely from the mutual passion and early 
loves of Solomon and his Egyptian bride. And this perhaps 
might be the ground of Calvin’s error: he might imagine, that 
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this psalm was another: shorter poem upon the same subject, - 
and of the same cast. But no two compositions can be more 
unlike than the Song of Solomon and this forty-fifth Psalm.” 

Our author then proceeds to show that the passages in the 
psalm under discussion which may be applied to Solomon, are 
equally applicable to many other: earthly potentates;. but that , 
the characteristics of the hero of this poem are.totally inappli- 
caple to Solomon. The king who is here celebrated is repre- 
sented as a warrior, girding his sword upon his thigh, pursu- 
ing his enemies, and finally vanquishing them. But Solomon 
was no warrior; he, on the contrary, enjoyed a reign of forty 
years of uninterrupted peace. | 

Solomon’s love of righteousness was not so great as to pro- 
cure for his throne, the stability ascribed to that of the king in 
the psalm. 

“ Another circumstance wholly inapplicable to Solomon, is 
the numerous. progeny of sons, the issue of the marriage, all 
of whom were to be made princes over all the earth. Solo- 
mon had but one son that we read of, that ever came to be a 
king, his son and successor Rhehoboam; and so far was he 
from being a prince over ali the earth,.that he was no sooner 
seated on the throne than he lost the greater part of his father’s 
kingdom.” 

~——‘* Every one of these circumstances, in the psalmist’s 
description: of his king, positively exclude king Solomon ; 
being manifestly contradictory to the history of his reign, in- 
consistent 4vith the tenor of his private life, and not verified in 
the fortunes of chis family. There are, again, other circum- 
stances, which clearly exclude every earthly king,—such as the 
salutation of the king by the title of God, ina manner in which 
that title never is applied to any created being; and the promise 
of the endiess perpetuity of his kingdom.” 

The sermon is concluded in the following words; “ A greater 
therefore than*Solomon is here; «a d this I shall show more 
particularly im the sequel. It is certain, therefore, that this 
mystical wedding is the sole subject of this psalm, without any 
reference to the marriage of Solomon, or any other earthly 
monarch as atype. And it was with great good judgment, 
that upon the revision of our English Bible, in the reign of 
James the first, the Calvinistic argument of this psalm, as it 
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stood in queen Elizabeth’s Bible, was expunged, and that other 
substituted, which we now read in our Bible of the larger size, 
in these words: * The majestv and grace of Christ’s kingdoth; 
the duty of the church, and the benefits thereof;? which indeed: 
contain a most exact summary of the whole: doctrine of the: 
psalm. . And the particulars of this, it is my intention iz future’ 
discourses to expound,” 

In the fifth sermon, our author proceeds to.an exposition of 
this forty-fifth Psalm, verse by verse. But, before entering 
into any detail, he offers some prefatory arguments, to -show- 
that the nuptials which the psalm celebrates, are not, as some. 
have supposed, a marriage of the Lamb with a secend wife, 
‘a Gentile church, taken into the place of the Jewish, irrevo-. 
cably discarded;” but “ a public reconciliation with the original 
wife, the Hebrew church, become the mother church of Chris- 
tendom, notified by the ceremony of a re-marriage.” And he 
observes farther, that “ the season of this renewed marriage 
is the second advent, when the new covenant will be established 
with the natural Israel; and it is this re-marriage which is the 
proper subject of this psalm.” 


He supposes the psalm to be divided into three sections. 


The first, consisting of the second verse, (for the first verse is 
merely a preface to the whole psalm) is descriptive of our 
Lord while upon earth, ‘in his state of humiliation. The 
second division, comprehending the five following verses, 
describes: “‘ the successful propagation of the gospel, and our 
Lord’s victory over all his enemies. This comprehends the 
whole period from our Lord’s ascension to the time not yet 
arrived of the fulfilling of the Gentiles.” The remaining 
verses of the psalm form the third division, and exhibit the re 
marriage, that is, the restoration of the Jewish people to the 
favour of God. | 

We know not in what part of the Hebrew Bible Bishop 
Horsley finds authoritv for the translation which he gives of 
the latter part of the third verse. The Hebrew words which 
he renders, “ refulgent dazzling armour,” are throughout our 
Bible rendered, by the words, majesty, glory, beauty, or some 
equivalent terms; and we cannot help thinking that his transla- 
tion is unwarrantable. The whole verse runs thus in the 


English Bible : 
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Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, 
O most mighty! with thy glory and thy majesty. 
Bishop Horsley says that the English reader, he apprehends, 


- must be perplexed by the exhortation, to gird on glory and 


majesty together with the sword. “ The things,” he says, 
“ have no obvious connection ; and how are majesty and glory, 
in any sense which the words may bear in our language, to be 
girt on upon the person ! ” 

We cannot perceive any impropriety in the language of a 
poet, who exhorts a mighty champion to arm himself, not only 
with-his sword, but with his glory and majesty, or whatever 
may strike his enemies with awe. The Hebrew word, which 
we translate, to 7rd on, is used with more latitude, and seems 
more poetical than its correspondent in English; in the sixty- 
fifth Psalm, the hills are said tobe girded with joy. Aijns- 
worth translates the verse thus : 

“ Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O mighty one, thy glo- 
rious majestie and thy comely honour.” And he gives this 
annotation upon the latter part of the verse: “ This showeth 
of what manner of sword he speaketh, called g/ory and comii- 
nesse, or magnificence, because of the powerful effects.” 

In the sixth sermon, the author concludes his exposition of 
the second division ef the psalm ; and with much skill unfolds 
the mystical meaning contained in the pone imagery 
which it contains. 

Before we notice the seventh sermon, which treats of the 
third division of the psalm, we think it not amiss to give the 
reader the whole preceding part of the psalm, as it is translated 
by Bishop Horsley, together we a summary of his exposition 
of it, in his own words. 

1. “ My heart labours with a goodly theme. I address my 
performance to the king; my tongue is the pen of a ready 
writer. 

2. “ Thou art adorned with beauty beyond the sons of men ; 
grace is poured upon thy lips; therefore God hath blessed thee 
for ever. 

3. * Warrior! gird thy sword upon thy — buckle on thy 
pra dazzling armour. 

4. “ Take aim, be prosperous, pursue, in the cause of truth, 
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lumility, and righteousness; and thy own right hand shall 
show thee wonderful things. 

5. “ Thine arrows are very sharp in the heart of the ames 
enemies; insomuch that peoples fall under thee. 

6. “ Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever; a straight 
oe is the sceptre of thy royalty. 

“« Thou hast loved righteousness and hated wickedness ; 
iret God hath anointed thee, thy own God, with the oil 
of gladness above thy fellows.” 

The following isa recapitulation, in Bishop Horsley’s own 
words, of the exposition given by him of the above verses: 

“* We have followed the holy Psalmist, step by step, through 
his accurate though summary prospective view of the principal 
occurrences in the history of the Mediator in his kingdom upon 
earth, from our Lord’s first appearance in the flesh to the 
epoch of his second advent. I have explained to you the seve- 
ral images under which the Psalmist represents the events of 
this interval. I have shown how easily they apply to Christ 
and his gospel,—how inapplicable they are to any other subject. 
I showed you, that under the figures of comeliness of person 
and urbanity of speech, the Psalmist describes the unexampled 
sanctity of the life of Jesus, and the high consolations of his 
doctrine : that under the figure of a warrior, clad m dazzling 
armour, with his sword girt upon his thigh, and shooting his 
arrows after a flying enemy, Christ is described as waging: his 
spiritual war against sin and Satan by his powerful word,—re- 
presented as a sword, when it is employed to terrify the con- 
science of the sinner, and rouse him by denunciations of wrath 
and punishment to a sense of his danger: as an arrow, in its 
milder effects, when it pricks the heart with that godly remorse 
which brings on the sorrow that works true repentance, and ter- 
minates in hope and love. The splendid defensive armour is an 
emblem of whatever is externally venerable and lovely in Chris- 
tianity, and conduces to conciliate the good will of men, and 
mitigate the malice of the persecutor. The subjugation of na- 
tions, by the prosecution of this war, is the triumph of the 
Church over idolatry, which first took place in the reign of 
Constantine the Great, when the Christian religion was esta- 
blished in the Roman empire, and idolatry put down by that 
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emperor’s authority. A few years after, the idolatrous tem- 
ples were finally closed by his successors.” 

The remainder of the psalm forms the subject of the seventh 
sermon. ‘The-translation given by our author is as follows :— 

8. * Thy garments are all myrrh, aloes, and cassia, excelling 
the hs of ivory, excelling those which delight thee. 

“ Kings’ daughters are among the bright beauties of thy 
court ; at thy right hand the consort has her station, in standafd 
gold of Ophir. 

10. “ Hearken, O daughter! and consider ; incline thine ear, 


and forget thine own people, and thy father’s house ; 


~ 1. * So shall the king set his heart upon thy beauty. Truly 

he is thy Lord ; therefore worship thou him. 

12. “ See the daughter of Tyre, with a gift; the wealthiest 
of the people shall entreat thy favour. 

12. “ She is all glorious—<daughter of a king! Her inner 
garment is bespangled with gold; her upper garment is em- 
broidered with the needle. 

14. “ She is conducted in procession to the king; virgins 
follow her, her companions, coming unto thee ; 

15. They are conducted in procession, with festivity and 
rejoicing ; they enter the palace of the king. 

16. “ Thy children shall be in the place of thy fathers ; thou 
shalt make them princes in all the earth. 

17. “I will perpetuate the remembrance of thy name to all 
generations; insomuch that the peoples shall praise thee for 
ever.” 

We believe that the original may bear the above translation of 
the eighth verse. "Sut we must acknowledge that the manner 
in which our author explains the last clause of the verse, by 
supposing it to have reference to the perfumes of the sanctuary, 
appears to us rather fanciful. 

The “ kings’ daughters,” mentioned in the ninth verse, he 
supposes to mean “ the various national Churches, fostered for 
many ages by the piety of Christian princes.” By the * con- 
sort,” in the same verse, he thinks that the Psalmist intends to 
signify the Hebrew Church, reunited to her Lord, and become 
the mother Church of Christendom. . 

In the tenth verse, the queen is admonished to forget bier 
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own people, and her father’s house ; that is, she is ‘* to abandon 
her ancient Jewish rites, and become mere and pure Christian.” 

“ The daughter of Tyre appearing before the queen consort 
with a gift, is a figurative prediction, that Churches wiil be es- 
tablished, under the protection of the government, in countries i 
which had been distinguished for profligacy, dissipated manners, 
and irreligion.” 

Bishop Horsley’s conjectural amendment of the common ! 
translation of the thirteenth verse, is certainly ingenious; but ; 
we doubt whether the Hebrew original can bear it, i 

We have thus given a sketch of our author’s learned and in- i 
genious exposition of this high wrought mystical composition. : 
We have employed his own words as much as possible, that 
the reader might be enabled to judge of his style, as well as of 
his sentiments. 











THE LIFE OF BISHOP PORTEUS. 


[Continued from p. 275.] 





Mucu however as he enjoyed such a retreat* and such | 
friends as these, it never withdrew his thoughts from more se- | 
ricus and more important pursuits. He discharged with zeal 
the duties of his parish: preached almost always in the morning; 
in the afternoon very frequently lectured on the catechism; and 
lost no opportunity, when he saw: fit occasion, of private ad- 
monition. In his attention to the peor, he was uniform and 
indefatigable :. he visited the sick, comforted the afflicted, re- 
lieved the indigent: he entered, in short, with assiduity and i 
earnestness into whatever could promote in any degree their hi 
temporal and eternal welfare, and he did. not labour in vain. i 
“‘ IT had the happiness,” he says, “to see my Church well : 
filled with a congregation, neat and decent in their attire, with \ 
cheerful and satisfied looks, serious in their devotions, and at- 
tentive and grateful to their instructor.” 

In the winter months he resided at Lambeth, where, notJess 
than in the country, he supported the high character of a faith- 
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* His living at Hunton. 
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ful, laborious, conscientious parish priest. Unfortunately, there 
was here no parsonage in which the Rector could reside: but 
as there was.a piece of ground of about two acres, belonging 
to the glebe, in an extremely good situation, and at a conye- 
nient distance from the Church, he thought that by obtaining 
an act of parliament for that purpose, a part of this might be 
sold; and with the sum which that produced, a fit and commo- 
dious residence might be built upon the remainder. Accord- 
ingly, an agreement upon this principle was made with a builder 
at a stipulated price, and a ground-plan and elevation of the 
intended house were drawn under his own direction. He was 
not however incumbent long enough to carry himself this de- 


' sign into execution ; but he had made such excellent arrange- 


ments, that his successor, Dr. Vyse, had no difficulty in ac- 
complishing it; and the present parsonage, than which there 


are few better, was, with little variation, built upon the original - 


plan proposed by Dr. Porteus. 

Beside the active part which he thus took in regard to the 
rectorial house, he found that the affairs of the parish had 
fallen, from some neglect or mismanagement, into great confu- 
sion, in consequence of debts inadvertently contracted by the 
overseers. This was not a creditable circumstance; and, in 


conjunction therefore with the parish officers, and the principal ° 


gentlemen then resident in Lambeth, he took great pains: te 
reduce them into order. With this view, the sum of eighteen 
thousand pounds was borrowed upon annuities; with which 
they not only cleared off old incumbrances, but had a consi- 
derable surplus left, which was very judiciously expended in 
repairing and embellishing the Church, and in other essential 
improvements. 

There was nothing indeed that tended in any degree to the 
credit and benefit of the parish, which escaped his attention ; 
but that especially which occupied his thoughts, and to which 
his chief anxiety was earnestly directéd, was the salvation of 
those committed to his care. This was his great, his never- 
ceasing object ; and there cannot be a stronger instance of it, 
than the Letter which he addressed to them, on the more re- 
ligious. observance of Good-Friday. In this excellent little 
tract, which has long been in. the catalogue of * The Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge,” after lamenting the ne- 
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glect, which then universally prevailed, of that sacred day, he 
took occasion to state the various Senefits which it was intended 
to commemorate ; the importance of them to the welfare of 
mankind ; the unbounded compassion in which they originated ; 
and the unparalleled sufferings by which they were accomplish- 
ed: and from hence he inferred the indispensable obligation 
under which a Christian lies, from every motive of interest, of 
duty, and of gratitude, to observe with peculiar strictness and 
devotion the anniversary of the crucifixion; a day, which re- 
calls forcibly to the mind the stupendous doctrine of atonement ; 
for which our Church has wisely provided a most solemn ser- 
vice, and which is calculated more than any other to lay us 
low before the throne of God in penitential humiliation, and 
to fill the soul with thankfulness and love. All these points he 
touched upon in so strong, so impressive, and so affectionate 
a manner, as could not fail to have the happiest effect. It was 
indeed even greater than he had reason to expect: for, not 
only was 4 more devout observance of Good-Friday produced 
in his own parish, but, as he has himself abserved, “ on the 
very next return of that day, the shops were all shut up, the 
Churches were crowded, and the utmost seriousness and de- 
corum took place throughout the cities of London and West- 


minster, and their environs.” 


In the year 1769, he had the honour of being appointed 
chaplain to his majesty, and soon after he obtained the master- 
ship of the Hospital of St. Cross, near Winchester.—This 
piece of preferment had been selected by Archbishop Secker, 
as one of his options, and the presentation to it, when it be- 
came vacant, was left to the discretion of certain trustees, to 
whom he gave authority for that purpose. The two persons 
who were considered on mature deliberation as having the 
strongest claims, were his Grace’s chaplains at the time of his 
decease ; and it was determined that Dr. Porteus should have 
the mastership, and that he should resign his prebend of Pe- 
terborough to Dr. Stinton. In consequence of this arrangement, 
he for some years afterwards resided occasionally at St. Cross, 
The place had nothing very striking to recommend it, espe- 
cially after the beautiful scenery which he had in such perfec- 
tion at Hunton : but there was a stillness about it, which pleased 
him. The neighbourhood afforded excellent society, and he 
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had the satisfaction of improving in some degree the céndition 
of the poor brethren in the hespital, by adding a small increase 
of salary to each. 

About this time a circumstance occurred which then excited 
considerable interest, and in which the part that Dr. Porteus 
took has been much misinterpreted and misunderstood. The 
following statement, in his own words, will place the fact in its 
true point of view: “ At the close of the year 1772, and the 
beginning of the next, an attempt was made by myself and a 
few other clergymen, among whom were Mr. Francis Wal- 
laston, Dr. Percy, now Bishop af Dromore, and Mr. Yorke, 


now Bishop of Ely, to induce the Bishops to promote a review 


of the Liturgy and Articles, in order to amend in both, but 
particularly in the latter, those parts which all reasonable per- 
sons agreed stood in need of amendment. This plan was not 
in the smallest degree connected with the petitioners at the 
Feather’s Tavern, but, on the contrary, was meant to coun- 
teract that and similar extravagant projects ; to strengthen and 
confirm our ecclesiastical establishment ; to repel the attacks 
which were at that time continually made upon it by its avowed 
enemies ; to render the 17th Article, on Predestination and 
Election, more. clear and perspicuous, and less liable to be 
wrested by our adversaries to a Calvinistic sense, which has 
been so unjustly affixed to it; to improve true Christian piety 
amongst those of our own communion, and to diminish schism 
and separation by bringing over to the national Church all the 
moderate and well disposed of other persuasions, On these 
grounds, we applied in a private and respectful manner to 
Archbishop Cornwallis, requesting him to signify our wishes, 
(which we conceive to be the wishes of a very large proportion 
both of the clergy and the laity) to the rest of the Bishops, 
that every thing might be done, which could be prudently and 
safely done, to promote these important and salutary purposes. 

“ The answer given by the Archbishop, February 11, 1773, 
was in these words: ‘I have consulted severally my brethren 
the Bishops, and it is the opinion of the bench in general, that 
nothing can in prudence be done in the matter that has-been 
submitted to our consideration.” 

“ There can be no question that this decision, viewed in all 
its hearings, was right; and Dr. Portcus, and those with whom 
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he acted, entirely acquiesced in it. ‘They had done their duty 
in submitting to the bench such alterations as appeared to them 
to be conducive to the credit and the interest of the Church of 
England, and of religion in general; and their manner of 
doing it was most temperate and respectful. At the same 
time, as it appears to me, the proposal was-rejected on very 
satisfactory and sufficient grounds. That in our established 
liturgy there are some redundancies which might be spared, 
and some changes which might be made with advantage, few 
will be disposed to deny. That in the articles also, a clearer 
and more intelligible mode of expression might in parts be in- 
troduced, and some passages ainended or expunged, which 
give acolour to false interpretation, may equally be conceded. 
But the main point to be considered is, whether, however de- 
sirable it may be to remove all possible ground of separation 
and schism, such alterations as those suggested, or even any at 
all, would produce that effect. It has been said by an eminent 
divine, and I perfectly agree with him, that ‘ it is not 1m the 
wit or in the power of man to prevent diversity of opinion, 
since this is the unavoidable result of human imperfection and 
human liberty, and is not to be removed, urless we had more 
light or less agency.” Suppose the Liturgy and Articles to 
undergo a revision, would the consequence be an union of sen- 
timent? What one approved, there would be still another to 
condemn ; and even “‘ amongst the moderate and well disposed 
of other persuasions,” I fear the Church, with all her conces- 
sions, would gain few converts. It is always dangerous to in- 
novate, more so with things connected with religion than in any 
other; and after all, is there any absolute need of change? 
‘ The men,’ says Dr. Hey, * who were at the head of the re- 
formation, were men of the first ability. As scholars, we are 
mere children to them. They were conversant in Scripture to 
a degree, of which few now have any conception. Ecclesiasti- 
cal history lay open before them. Yet they were not mere 
scholars, nor monks, nor monkish men ; but skilled in govern- 
ment, knowing men and manners, liberal in behaviour, free 
from all fanaticism, full of probity, vet guided in their mea- 
sures by prudence. None then could be chosen more likely to 
frame a good set of Forms and Articles. They would fall short 
of nothing attainable, through indolence or cowardice. They 
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would set down nothing carelessly, on the presumption of its 
passing unexamined. They would overshoot nothing, in the 
hope of catching afew. They had in short nothing for it, but 
to fix on that which right reason and good feelings would em- 
brace.’ Surely then .in the labours of these illustrious men we 
may contentedly acquiesce. ‘They were the result of fervent 
piety, profound learning, consummate prudence, long, anxious, 
and patient deliberation: and I- should thérefore think any 
change inexpedient and unwise, which was not demanded by 
a strong necessity, and justified by the clear and certain pros- 
pect of some decisive advantage. 

“‘ The period had now arrived, when Dr. Porteus was to be 


“galled to that high station in the Church, to which his character 


and talents so well entitled him, and which he afterwards filled 
with so much credit to himself, and so much advantage.to his 
country. On the 20th of December, 1776, he kissed the king’s 
hand on his promotion to the see of Chester ; a preferment on 
his own part perfectly unsolicited, and so entirely unlooked for, 
that, till a short time before it happened, he had not the small- 
est ¢xpectation of it. In consequence of this accession of dig- 
nity, which was conferred in the most flattering and gracious 
manner, he resigned the living of Lambeth, though he had 
permission to retain it: but he thought that with so many ad- 
ditional cares he should not be able to attend to so large a bene- 
fice, at least to the satisfaction of his own mind ; and he there- 
fore hesitated not a moment in giving it up into other hands. 
It was a resolution founded only on a strong sense of duty; for 
it was with feelings of sincere and painful regret that he discon- 
tinued his pastoral connexion with a parish, where he had lived 
with many on terms of fricndly intercourse, and in which he 
had so much reason to hope, that he had not laboured in vain. 
But the affairs of a large diocese now demanded his attention, 
and to these he determined to sacrifice every other considera- 
tion. 

From various causes, it was not till the 4th of July, 1777, 
that he went to Chester, where he lost no time in entering with 
zeal and ardour into the functions of his office, As soon as 
circumstances would permit, he confirmed in several places, 
and in the summer of the year following held his primary visi- 
tation. The charge which he delivered to his clergy on that 
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ovcasion, was printed at their request, and is now for the first 
time added to his works. Why it was omitted in the volume 
of tracts, which he afterwards published, I am unable to say. 
Tt is undoubtedl;; a performance of great merit, and should not 
be suffered to sink into oblivion. The reader will find in it the 
main outlines of the clerical character very ably drawn. The 
education which a clergyman should receive ; the peculiar stu- 
dies which he should afterwards prosecute ; the dignity and im- 
portance of the ministry; the various duties, exclusively of the 
mere stated discharge of the offices of the Church, which are 
inseparably attached to it; the advantages of personal residence 
upon his cure ; more especially the indispensable necessity of 
example, to give weight and efficacy to his instruction ; all these 
considerations are urged with force and impression: and, 
amongst other points, the following remarks upon a subject 
deeply involving the respectability of our order, cannot be too 
widely diffused. ‘* Under the head of appearance,’ says the 
Bishop, ‘ give me leave to mention the article of dress, in 
which I have observed with concern, that some of the younger 
clergy in several parts of the kingdom (I mean not particularly 
in this) have been gradually departing from that gravity and so- 
briety, which the nature of their profession, as well as the in- 
junctions of the Church, require. We are distinguished from 
all other persons by a peculiar habit, and instead of being 
ashamed, we ought rather to be proud of it, as a badge of that 
high and honourable calling to which we have been admitted. 
If, froma childish passion for show, we endeavour to drop this 
distinction as much as possible, and to appear as little like 
clergymen, as with any decency we can; instead of procuring 
us admiration and respect, it will only expose us to contempt.’ 

“Towards the conclusion of this year, 1778, the Bishop 
had an opportunity of very highly gratifying his own feelings, 
by being enabled to relieve the distress of a poor clergyman in 
his diocese, whose situation and circumstances were made 
known to him in the following letter : 


“ My Lord, ° 
' “Tmpelled by a gloomy fit of reflection (and many I have 
God knows) on my condition, I prostrate myself at your feet, 
imploring in the humblest manner compassion and regard, It 
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distress has eloquence, and may be permitted to plead, I haye, 
alas! but too powerful an advocate in my favour. 

“ T am, my Lord, the curate of Wood Plumpton, near Pres- 
ton, where [have served, as such, for about forty-two years 
successively, and led withal an obscure contemplative life. I 
am now in the sixty-seventh year of my age, and have brought 
up six sons and six dzughters to men’s and women’s estate, and 
am grand father to twenty-seven children. All my annual in- 
come is only something more than forty pounds. I had a small 
tenement here that came by my wife, but, as I had contracted 
small debts time after time, in so long a series of family occa- 
sions, have sold it to discharge those engagements ; so that my 


~ Bare salary is all that I now enjoy for the support of myself and 


family ; and such is the indigence I am reduced to at present, 
that were it not for religious prospects, I should be wretched © 
beyond the utmost energy of language to express. Although 
poverty and old age together be but a mortifying fate, yet 
as to any personal misery, I hope I could defy it to touch me 
with impatience. But, oh! my Lord, the thing that enervates 
ali my fortitude and cuts me to the heart, is, to see my poor 
family in want, and to be a spectator of their misery without 
the power of relief! 

“ As you may have the direction of some charities, be 
pleased to use your influence in the ease of 

** Your lordship’s 
“ Faithful servant, 


“ MATHEW WORTHINGTON.” 


“ It will easily be imagined, that a letter, such as this, writ- 
ten with all the pathetic eloquence of undissembled distress, 
could not fail to make a strong impression on a feeling mind. 
The Bishop was exceedingly struck by it; and with the assist- 
ance of the Chancellor, Dr. Peploe, immediately opened a sub- 
scription, towards which he contributed largely himself, as a 
temporary relief: soon after which, the living of .Childwell, a 
vicarage in his gift, becoming vacant by resignation, he imme- 
diately presented it to Mr. Worthington. I have related this 
occurrence, not only because it is in itself an extremely inter- 
esting one, but as it marks a very conspicuous feature in the 
Bishop’s character; namely, the eagerness with which his 
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mind always seized a benevolent object. It was nota mere 
compliance with judgment. It was not a frigid, dilatory, re- 
luctant charity, extorted by the occasion. On the contrary, I 
never yet saw any one, who appeared to me to possess in a 
more exalted degree the true spirit of beneficence. It came 
warm from the heart, unchecked by cold calculation: whilst 
the good he did, became doubly valuable by his manner of 
doing it.” , . 
( To be continued.) 
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The following Account of the Formation, Constitution and Go- 
vernment of the Eastern Diocese, is taken from the Diocesan 
Revister and New-England Calendar, for the Year of our 
Lord and Saviour 1812, published in Dedham, Massachusetts. 


THe decayed, disorganized, and depressed situation of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the four eastern States having 
been taken into consideration in an Episcopal Convention of 
the Church in Massachusetts in 1809, it was proposed to in- 
vite their sister Churches in Rhode-Island, New-Hampshire, 
and Vermont to join with them in forming and adopting a con- 
stitution, which should comprise the said four States in one 
Diocese, and to elect a Bishop for the same. 

The invitation was readily acceded to, and the Clergy met 
at Dedham, and adjusted a constitution ; which, in substance, 
was adopted by a Convention of Clerical and Lay Delegates, 
holden at Boston, in May, 1810, and a Bishop was elected 
accordingly. The Convention then adjourned to September, 
to receive an answer from the Bishop elect. 


The Constitution of the Protestant Episcopal Churchan the 
Lastern Diocese of the United States of America. 


Art. 1. The States of Massachusetts, Rhode-Island, New- 
Hampshire, and Vermont, shall constitute one Episcopal Dio- 
cese, in subordinatien to the General Convention, and shall be 
entitled, The Eastern Diocese of the United States. 

Art, 2.. There shall be biennially held a Convention of the 
Church in this Diocese, on the last Wednesday in Septem- 
ber, in each of the four States by rotatign, composed of the 
i and Lay Delegates chosen by the State Conventions ; 

ToL. 8. 58 
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each State being entitled to send one or more Delegates, not 
exceeding four of each order. 

Art, 3. The Convention shall deliberate and act in one body, 
but shall vote in distinct orders, when any member shall call 
for such a division on any question, and in such case a con- 
currence of a majority of both orders shall be necessary to give 
validity to any measure. 

Art. 4. The Bishop, or if no Bishop be present, a Clergy- 
man chosen by ballot, shall be President of Convention. 

Art. 5. At each meeting of the Convention a secretary shall 
be chosen by ballot, who shall keep a true and fair record of 
the proceedings of Convention, and at the close of each ses- 
sion shall furnish the Bishop with a copy of the same, or if 


~ there be no Bishop, the Standing Committee. 


Art. 6. There shall be a Standing Committee elected at each 
stated meeting of the Convention, consisting of seven persons, 
one of whom shall be from each state in the Diocese. 

Art. 7. Whenever hereafter the Episcopate of this Diocese 
shall be vacant, the Standing Committee shall give information 
thereof to the Secretary of each State Convention in the Dio- 
cese, and also of the time and place of a special Convention 
for the purpose of filing up such vacancy; which special Con- 
vention shail consist of the Clergy belonging to the Diocese, 
and a Lay Delegate from each of the Churches, which may 
have been recognized by the Bishop or Standing Committee, 
and shall be held at least three months after sail information 
is given; and in every election of a Bishop, the Clergy shall 
mathe a nomination by ballot, which nomination shall be ap- 
proved by a majority of the ce Delegates present, before the 
choice shall be considered valid. 

Art. 8. Standing rules for the orderly conductiog of busi- 
ness shall be devised from time to time in biennial Conven- 
tion, 

Art. 9. No state shall withdraw from this Diocese without 
the approbation of the House of Bishops. 

Art. 10. No alteration shall be made in this constitution but 
in bienhial Convention, nor unless it has been proposed in a 
previous Convention, nor without the concurrence of a ma- 
jority of the delegation from at least three of the States in the 
Diocese. 

Done in Convention of the Clerical and Lay Delegates of 
the Protestant Episcopal Churches of the Eastern Diocese, 
consisting of the Churches in Massachusetts, Rhode-Is- 
land, New-Hampshire, and Vermont, this thirty-first day 


of May, in the year of our Lord eighteen hundred and ten. 
(Signed) JOHN S. J. GARDINER, 
President of Convention. 
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At the first Convention held under the constitution of the 
new Diocese, in Boston, September, 1810—They having re- 
ceived an answer from the Bishop elect of his acceptance, 
first proceeded and chose his Standing Committee, or Council, 
as the constitution directs ; they then chose another committee 
for the purpose of soliciting donations for the support of the 
Bishop, and other pious and charitable purposes, who pro- 
ceeded, agreeably to their appointment, and addressed the 
public as follows :— 

We, the undersigned committee, in compliance with our 
appointment, beg leave to call the attention of the members of 
our most excellent and ancient Church, and also all pious and 
good men, of whatever denomination, who may be well dis- 
posed towards our new Diocese, seriously to reflect and con- 
sider the infinite importance of the subject for which we solicit 
their patronage ; viz. the propagation of the gospel, which has 
the Saviour of the world for its author, and the salvation and 
eternal felicity of mankind for its object. > 

We ask charity, that the gospel may be preached in its pri- 
mitive order, purity, and simplicity in those parts of the Dio- 


_ cese where it now suffers under all the wild rant of enthusiasm, 


ignorance, and superstition on the one hand, and the scorn of 
infidels, and the ridicule of the profane on the other. We 
ask aid, not for the support of any human institution; nor for 
any ee doctrines or dogmas of any party or sectary 
whetever (which are so prevalent at the present day), but for 
the support of a Church whose liturgy was composed from the 
Bible, by the most learned, pious, and illustrious men, who 
sealed it with their blood; and which has remained aimost as 
pure and unadulterated as those holy scriptures from which it 
was taken, through a series of corrupted as well as fanatic 
ages. 

It is hoped, and earnestly requested, that every person into 
whose hand this paper may fail, will be willing to throw a 
‘“* mite” into the treasury, to support a Church which com- 
mands her members to obey civil government, and “ to live 
quiet and peaceable lives in all vediieiess and honesty.”— 
Church which teaches love, reverence, and submission towards 
superiors—reciprocal benevolence, courtesy, and aid towards 
equals—complacency toward the happy, and compassion to- 
ward the wretched—gratitude toward benefactors, and for- 
giveness toward enemies—perfect harmony and affection to- 
ward those whose civil and religious sentiments are the same 
as her own, and toward those who differ trom her, “ patience, 
meekness, forbearance, and long-suffering.” In a word, a 
Church which teaches supreme love to God, through our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, and charity and good will te all 
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mankind; and for the pe of which St. Paul enjoins upon 
her friends, that they “ charge them who are rich in this. world, 
that they be ready to give and glad to distribute, laying up in 
store for themselves a good foundation against the time to 
come, that they may attain eternal life. Do you not know, 
that they who minister among holy things, live of the sacrifice; 
and they who wait at the altar, are partakers with the altar? 
Even so hath the Lord also ordained, that they who preach the 
gospel shall live of the gospel.” 

“ While we have time, let us do unto all men, and 
opeeey unto them that are of the AS cig or] ** house- 
hold of faith.” Thus spake a primitive Bishep, even an Apos- 
tle, under the immediate inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 

WM. MONTAGUE, 
BEN]. GARDINER, } Committe. 
SHUBAEL BELL, 


In the mean time, by the zeal and activity of certain gentle- 
mien, a board of trustees was incorporated to hold donations in 
trust, for pious and charitable purposes, with every power and 
privilege that any society of Christians in this or any other 
country could reasonably wish or desire. A number of gen- 
tlemen immediately subscribed six thousand dollars, which is 
now funded. 





Government of the Eastern Diocese. 
Right Rev. Arexanper V. GriswoLp, D. D. Bishop. 


Diocesan Standing Committee.* 

Rev. Joun S. J. Garpner, of Boston; Rev. Wm. Mon- 
TaGUE, of Dedham; Rev. Asa Eaton, of Boston; Rev. 
Daniet Revspen, of Claremont, (N. H.) Rev. Apranam 
Brunson, of Arlington; Rev. Naruan B. Crocker, of Pro- 
vidence, (R. 1.) Davip Green, Esq. Boston. : 


* Who are the Bishop’s Couneil or Chapter. 
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A communication from Virginia, on the state of the Church 
in that Diocese, is received, and shall appear in our next. 


END OF VOL. VII. 
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